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To the Reader. 


1 HE Deſign of the en 0 ing Sheets, 
1 is not in the leaſt preſumptuorſly 
to pretend to inform, or direct, ſuch Sage 
and Experienc d States-men as thoſe where- 
vith our Country (to its Immortal! Honour 
and Preſent Tranquillity) is /o plentifully 
furniſhed. Our Noble Patriots need no ſuch 
| puny and indifferent Aſſiſtance. What Eaſe, 
Peace and Plenty, do we now enjoy under 
their Conduct and Adminiſtration of Affairs; 
what happy Effects may be expected from 
the, heretofore unſucceſsfully attempted , 
UNION of theſe Two Nations, now 
happily perfefed and accompliſh d, by their 
wiſe Procurement. How miſerably hath 
Italy, once ſo renowned for Politicks, veen 
haraſs d and laid waſte, by the Powerful Ar- 
mies of Contending Parties. What miſera- 
ble Havocks and Devaſtations are daily made, 
among ſt the once ſo reputed ſubtil Spaniards. 
France, with all its Proweſs and Policy, bas 
4 A | not 


not been able to . its Dominions from n 
feeling the direful Effects of Inteſtine Con- at 
vulſions, and Foreign Invaſions. To hom 
deplorable an Eſtate and Condition 1s almoſt + 
all the North of Europe reducd to, and 
what &. aughters ſtill have been, and more i 
ſtill are/daily expected, in the Bowels of the. 
Empire itſelf. It would be very unne-, 
cefſary, Jo ſoon to remind the World, how ſt 
much it was indebted to our moſt Grations. | 
QUE EN, for that Meaſure of Peace and 
Quiet it at preſent enjoys. We are the 
People that ſupply Europe with Heads, 
Hearts and Hands; and thoſe Places prove 
moſt unfortunate, that ww moſt remote and 
aiftant, and want our Direction, as well ag 
Aſi ;ance. The Intent therefore of this 
Treatiſe, is to lay down ſome Maxims, which, 
if put in Practice, may be uſeful to Juch, 
whoſe generous Education and diſtinguiſh'd 
Characters, may entitule them to Pretenſions, 
and whoſe exalted Genius ſhall inſpire them 
with a Noble and Commendable Ambition to 
advance their Fortunes by the Service of ther 
Prince and Country, ſo that Great Britain 
may 
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© may never want a | Succeſſ jon of ſuch Wiſe 
and Valiant Patriots, as it is at preſent bleſt 
s pitch. The Matters here treated of, are not 
1 rictly confined to any particular Function, 
as either the Gown, Sword, &c. nor indeed 
determined to any particular State of Life, 
© but may be naturally extended and applied to 
þ 8 Perſons of Publick, and Private Capacities, 
WW They may be inſtructive to the States- Man 
and Soldier, to the Magiſtrate and Private 
Gentleman. They contain Directions for a 
Man's deporting himſelf in all Relations, to 
i Superiours, Inferiours, or Equals; and no 
\ | Perſon, of what Eſtate or Condition ſoever, 
| \ that is but ſomewhat raiſed above the come 
| mon Rank, of Mankind, but may find very 
N 1 much wort hy his Obſervation. There are no 
1 Machiavilian Methods of Politichs delivered 
bere, nor any thing baſe, fordid, or abject, 
3 ö | boa! the Character of a good Chriſtian, 
or a fine Gentleman; nothing but what tenas 

* the correcting our Mor als, as well az 
4 inciting us to Noble and Heroic: Actions, 
and to acquire Fame and Honour by g 2 
us Achiev ments. And that we have more 
particularly 


PREFACE. 
particularly recommended thoſ e in the Field 
of Mars it is humbly hoped, none will judge 
fuch an Undertaking unſeaſonable, at ſuch 4 
time when the Arms of Great Britain have 
been carried to Regions ſo remote, and ſo 
many brave Gentlemen have gallantly expoſed 
chem/elves to the utmoſt Dangers, to deliver 
thoſe that groaned under Tyranny and Op- 
proffion. Flow many Perſons that were ſig- | 
nal dd, both for /"rtue and Valbur, have 
fallen in fi 8 Aitions? The e 
Character they Have left, is freſh aud fra- 
grant, and celebrated in the Remembrance of | 
Perſons of the meaneſt Intelligence. 

T ſhall not anticipate the Reader with 
what is ſaid upon this Account, and what 
Arguments are produced to antmate and in- 
cite the brave Spirited Youths of our Mar- i 
tial Nation, to the Hſe and Exerciſe of | 0 
Arms; it being the moſt Ancient and Hni- 
verſal Way, by which our Anceſtors acquired 
their Honours, though the moſt hazardous; 
which never proved the leaſt Obſtacle to a 
Noble aud Aſpiring Soul, who will always 
paſtpone Danger and Fatignes, to the Ho- 
nau and Glory acquir d. THE 
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4 CHAP. I. 
F Politicks in general, and ſuch Ma- 


xims, 4s are common to the Formation 


* and Eſtabliſhment of all States. 


CHA P. II. 


Containing frve Maxims, neceſſary for the Con- 
ſervation of 4 State. 


Maxim I. Of the Wiſdom of a Sovereign. 
II. Of the Goodnels of 4 Sovereign. 
III. Of the Authority and Power of 


Sovereigns. : 
IV. Of the Union, zeceſſary to the Pre- 
ervation of a State. 


V. Of Peace, how conducive it is to the 
Preſervation of a State. 
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Containing five Maxims, for the Enlargement 
and Increaſe of a State. 


Maxim I. Of the Increaſe of 4 State by Agri- 
nh culture, and Architecture. 


II. Of the Increaſe of 4 State by Manu- 
factures. 


III. How a State flouriſhes by Merchan- 
dize between the Subjects them. 
ſelves, and Commerce with Stran- 
Zers. IV. 


Maxims and Reflections on the Art of Wars 
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Marriages, Succeſſions, Elections, * 
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V. Of the Increaſe of 4 State, by rigbi of 3 

Arms, and making Conqueſts. =. 
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Treating of Political Maxims proper for Demo- 
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Of an Offenſive War. 

* Of a Defenſive War. 
Of thoſe that Commence War. 
Maxims for a General of an Army: 
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| Of Politicks in general, and ſuch Maxims 


as are common to the Formation and 


Eſtabliſhment of all States. 
MAXIM I. 


HE moſt common Notion of this Science, 
may be reſolv d into the allowing De- 
finition : The Art of Living well 
and happily in all Stations what- 
foever. That Branch which reſpects Crown'd- 

Heads, is the Art of Good Government ; and 
the part of the Subjects zs, to acquit themſelves 

worthily of the Allegiance they owe their Prince, 

Tis incumbent upon the on, to iſſne out his 


B Com- 
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Commands diſcreetly, and on the other to pay due 
Obedience to them : Both are abſolutely neceſſary 
to produce that Harmony in a Civil Society, 
which the mutual Benefit of its Members require : 
the latter , which has been treated of by many 
Hands, under the Phraſe of being acquainted with 
the Court, and knowing the World, is the most 
Univerſal, and of the mot Extenſive Service, 
there being more Subjects than Sovereigns. 
Moraliſts. divide their Study into three Parts; 
Monaſtick , which is each Man's Government of 
himſelf; Oeconomick , or the Conduct of a Fa- 
mily; and the Government of Communities, 
which is the Subject of our preſent Diſcourſe. 
The Firit teaches all Men their true Interelt 
and Happineſs, by ſhewing them how to ſubmit 
their Paſſions to Reaſon; the Second inſtructs 
Maſters of Families iu their Duty; and the Third, 
which our Buſineſs here is to explain, bears the 
nobleſt Character of them all, tending to the Good 
of the Society in general; which is the firmest Se- 


curilj for the Welfare of each Private Family and 


Perſon in the Community. 
REFLEXION: 
I have defin'd Politicks to be, the Art of 


Living well and happily in all Stations whatſoever ; 
no wonder then if I recommend it as neceſſary 


to all Men, it being a Science which forms 


and refines the Underſtanding, and renders 
Men Prudent and Circumſpect: The Uſe 
of it is confin'd to the Throne, but deſcends 

eo 


2 for the Uſe of Gentlemen. 3 
to Perſons in a Private Capacity; it teaches 
them how to gain the Favour of the Great, the 
Friendſhip of their Equals, and due Reſpect 
from their Inferiors. The Clergy uſe it to 
eſtabliſh and confirm Religion; the Quality 
to live with Renown at Court, in the Army, 
or Government of a Province; and Magi- 
> ftrates, together with Private Men, find great 
Ke Advantage by it, learning from hence how 
to behave themſelves, in their reſpective 
Stations. 
I adviſe Gentlemen, for whom I chief 
write, to apply themſelves to the Study of 
Eloquence; their Conſcience, Honour, and 
Intereſt obliges them to it, toSpeak and Write 
22 well, and to ſupport a Noble Converſation 
zin the World: As alſo to the Practick, eſpe- 
cially the Military, part of the Mathematicks; 
Ito underſtand the Art of War, and make 
themſelves capable of the moſt eminent Poſts 
in the State: But above all, to the Study of 
Morals; which inſtead of ſtuffing Men up 
with an empty uſeleſs Knowledge, makes 
em ſagacious, diſcreet, av ful and reſpected, 
and points the Way to an Happy Life under 
and pc py Life under 
all Circumſtances, 


by Not that I decry your Curious and Specu- 
* 


2X lative Sciences, as unbecoming a Gentle- 
Iman; *tis good to know as much as we can: 
But *tis certain, that theſe Sciences too often 
prove but vain uſeleſs Amuſements, and are 
W btter to fill one's Head with bare Notions, 
Fan to form the Mind to true Wiſdom and 


a Province, to be a Mediator between 


be more ſoft, and he would apply bimteit, f 


bl 
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Pru naler Tore any one may reſt ſatiC- * 
fy' with Eloquence, the Military Part of the 
Mathematicks, Ethicks, and chiefly this Branch 
of it, Politichs; with Reflexions ſuited to your * 1 
own Caſe, if you expect to be well receiv*d in 
the World, and to advance your Fortune. 
The reaſon i is, becauſe a Gentleman who 1 
is Maſter of a Perſuaſive Tongue, a Mathe- 
matician, and a good Politician, is undoubted- 1 
ly in a fair way of Ne at Coart , where | . 
he has an Opportunity of converſing with the 
Great, and has Senſe enough to "make the * 


beſt. U 2 of it: He's fit for the Command of : Wh 


Princcs, and a kind Patron of the Quality 
in his Country; he's quaiily*d for Negotia- 
tions, where Policy is the greateſt AMP ant ; 
and in the Army, it furniſhes him with Con- * 
duct to lead to Victory: If his Humour 


to the Ladies Compa ny, nothing can male 1 
him more agree he., In a ord N 7 
Pacitates him for any tling his Inclination ? 
tends to. 
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Governments may be branch d into Ilie Forts: 
. * The Firat is commauded by one Sizole Pe ſor, which 


i} 


IC me call a Monarchy, or Prizcipali! ity, as lis in Eng- 
b 0 land, France, or Spain. The Second is Ariſtocras 75 


or 4 Lo: ſhip, where the Adminiſtration is in the 
n hands of the Nobles, that is, the Great Men, or 
EF Bet Sort of Citizens chan tis at Venice, and 
Z Genoua. The La## is Dem: ?0cracy, Or 4 Common- 
= FX wealth, where the Soveretgizty is lodg'd in the 

People; the Society in this caſe is govern'd by 
Laws conſented to by the unanimous Suſfrage of 
each Member of the Community, and Magiſtrates 
of their own Election have the Execution of them; 
this Conſtitution may be ſeen in Holland, and 
more eſpecially among the Switzers. 

We may reckon three more Species of Unjult 
Goverument, occaſioned either by Uſurpation, or 
by extending a Lamful Power beyond Bounds: 
As Tyranny, which is oppoſite to Monarchy; the 
ext is Oligarchy, the reverſe of Ariſtocrach; 
and the third, Anarchy, i Confuſiou in à State, 
and is contrary to Popular Government, 

Iis much controverted among Politicians, 
which of theſe different Species is mo#i ! preferable; 
but after all the duft they have rais'd about it, 
tis certain, that each has its Advantages and 
Diſadvantages, as every thing in this } World has, 
However, every Man i; Prudence out, to eſteem 
the Conftitatios ander which be ts born, to ve the 
m5 conventent, aud the bet if 1:ted to the Subjects, 
whoſe Choice originally it was, The Reglon ts, that 0 

New Gove- gibt 22 100 fouuc Ft TM ' Times, 
but by our Ance flops, in fen ec ty their Prudence 
* who 


75 
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* 


ws form'd it, and to avoid the Confuſion which 


atteads an Alteration of that Nature, we ſhould ® 


accommodate our ſelves to it, 


To endeavour the Subverſion of a Government 


already fix*d, is to expoſe our ſelves to the Ven- 


geance of God and Man; and undoubtedly ſubjects 


the Actors in ſuch a deſtroying Tragedy, to the mo#t 
ſevere Puniſhments, both here and hereafter, We in 
England live under an Hereditary and Abſolute 
Monarchy, but pay Allegiance to the bet Princeſs 


in the World: We have reaſon to think our 


Conſtitution to be the happieſt of all; both be- 


cauſe tis the moſt reſembling Copy of Divine Ad- 


miniſtration in the Works of his Providence, 


which any Society affords, God ſwaying all things 
by his own preſcribed Rules of Juſtice and 
Mercy ; as alſo becauſe Tyranny, which is its 
Oppoſite, is the moſt odions and deſtructive to 
the Publick ; 
that Royalty is the moſt Ancient, the moſt Famous, 
and Univerſal; and all the People of Aſia, A- 
frica, America, and the greateſt part of Europe, 
would never have retained it ſo. long, if they had 
ao, found it to be a Conſtitution of all others the 
happie t for Mankind, The Saviour of Mankind 
h:melf, notwithſtanding his Humiliation for 
tne Salvation of our Souls, had, and bore the 
{tle of, King of the Jews, according to the 
Inſcritiion Pilate pur over his Head, 


. 


beſides all Hiſtories bear Witneſs *X 
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REFLEX N 


A Perſon of Quality ought, after the Ex- 
ample of Princes, to be diligent in eſta- 


bliſhing his Fortune; to preſerve what his An- 
cCebſtors left him; and to labour to increaſe 
it, by any means that Honour and Conſci- 


ence will allow. He that is void of Ambition 


to advance himſelf, that dreams over a Pa- 


trimony without a thought of enlarging it, 
ſeldom has that Courage and Briskneſs, which 
is requiſite to make a great Man; and indeed, 
a Gentleman that is inſenſible of the Charms 
of Honour, is fit for nothing. Such Modera- 
tion, as they call it, looks well upon no Body 
but a plodding, faint-hearted Citt, or a Stoick 
Philoſopher ; ſuch a Cavalier would ſuit bet- 
ter with Diogenes's Tub, than an Eminent 
Poſt in the State: Allow, that ill Fortune 
may oppoſe our Advancement, we come off 
1 Honourably if we make a fair puſh 
Or it, 

As there be three ſeveral Forms of Govern- 
ment, under all of which one may enjoy an 
happy Life; ſo there are three ſorts of Con- 
ditions of Life for Great Men in a Nation, 
and three for the People, 

The Conditions of Life moſt proper for 
a Gentleman to enter into, are either 
the Clergy, the Law, or the Army. A 
Community cannot ſubſiſt without fit Perſons 
to ſupply theſe Profeſſions: And the World 


B 4 has 
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has experienced, that a Man may be hap- 
py in any of them; notwithſtanding that each 
labours under peculiar Difficulties, as well 
as. beſtows great Honours and Benefits. An 
Eccleſiaſtick Life is the moſt ſweet and ſerene, 
tho? more reſtrained. The Lawyers are the 
ſureſt to get Money; but the Study is labort- 
ous and too particular, and not of that extenſive 
Service as to furniſh the Mind with ſuch 
Qualities as are neceſſary for its due For— 
mation. Therefore I conclude, that the 
Military Employment is the molt proper for 
Perſons of Quality, which, tho' it mult be 
own'd to be the moſt fatiguing and hazar- 
dous, yet it rewards theſe Inconveniences 
with the Glory which attends their brave Ex- 
ploits. By this, Monarchs and Heroes 
have made themſelves ſo fam'd in Hiſtory ; 
all the Nobility and Gentry derive their 
Quality from Anceſtors, who acquired it 
this way; and I know no Service they 
can do their Country which 1s more Ho- 
nourable. We eaſily perceive, at this time, 
what Eſteem all Princes and States have for 
good Soldiers; and that, in moſt places, the 
Greatett Oihces are retrench'd, on purpoſe 
to remove the Perſons, loſt in ſuch needleſs 
Empioys, to the more neceſſary Commiſſi— 
ons in the Army; and the Gentlemen of the 
Sword, as a Reward of their Service, are pre- 
terred to the moit Eminent Dignities in the 
State. Tis as neceſſary for a Gentle- 
man to be acquainted with the Art of War, 


8 


for the Uſe of Gentlemen. 
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Fas *tis for an Architect to underſtand- Build- 
ing. 

Ihe three ways of living, proper for People 
bf meaner Rank, are, that of a Labourer, or 
Husbandman, who by his Induſtry fur- 
niſhes the Country with tlie moſt neceſſary 
Goods: The Artiſtiwho ſerves his Country with 


Fo W 


His Skill; and the Merchant, Who enriches it, by 


— — 


vending abroad the Surpluſage of their own 
—_—— that is, ſuch as they have no 


"—_— we L 
9 * * 
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need of; and by importing, in lieu thereof, 
uch others as they have occaſion for; be- 
ſides, they facilitate the Exchange of Com- 
zmodities between the Subjects themſelves. 
It is neceſſary, for the Publick Good, that 
Wrheſe three Profeſſions be encouraged : but 
by * 8 N . 
in my Opinion, the firſt, that is, the Labour 
FIN . . . . 
. 1 _ 
of the Husbandman in the Tillage of the 
42 = 1 . 
round, and the other Induttrious Trades 
Bw hich are of affinity to it, ſeem the moſt ne- 
Wcellary ; next the Manufactures ; but the 
moſt proper of all to enrich the Nation, and 
make ones Fortune is Merchandizing, to 
* which the other two are ſubſervient. 
lis Prudence to weigh well what Profeſ- 
W ſon a Man's Genius directs him to. Be- 
W iorc you fix, you ſhould time your Choice 
well, and be well adviſed before-hand, if you 
intend and advance your felt. When you 
Y have once choſen, never think of changing, 
but be conltanc in the ſame Opinion, that 


i; 


W what you have undertaken, is the molt uſe- 
ful and convenient; but no wife Man will 
| ſpend 


* — 
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ſpend too much time in forming his Reſolu- 
tion; and 'tis as fickle and weak to recede 


> 
"a a 
W 
þ 8 


when you have once embraced it. 5 
MAXIM III 1 


Reaſon and Experience have convinced all Po. 
liticiaus, that Religion is the mot powerful 
Motive of humane Actions, the firmeſt Foun- © 


dation of a State, and the ſacred Tye which moit of 
ſtrongly cements the Members of the Society. Ti 

grounded on the Light of Nature, that there i By 
a juft God, to whom Adoration is due: In; 

this conſiſts the firſt Duty of a reaſonable C rea 
ture, from whence I infer, that the Fear of God, 5 
25 the Principle of Divine aud Humane Wi. 9 
By thus Sovereigns find themſelves under 1% 
Neceſſity to do Juſtice to their Subjects, as know 


ing an Account muſt be given to the Ring 0 $3 


bi 
bs, 
8 
2 
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Rings, who will ſeverely puniſh the Abuſe of that 
Authority he repoſed in them. 5 

Potentes potenter Tormenta patientur. 

9 

Their Eminent Station will be ſo far from 5 
ſheltring them from the Divine Wrath, that their ; 
Puniſoments will be increaſed, in proportion to te ; 


Extent of the Power they miſmanaged, ö 
Nor is it of leſs uſe to retain Subjects in 
their Duty, and a regular Obſervance of the Laus 
preſcrivea them; for Man, who is naturally free and 
*jbiring, would not tamely ſubmit to a ſuperior 
l | Power 


? 
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Power and their Commands, if Religion did not 


I convince them that the Authority of their Gover- 
6: rl 


nours was derived from above, who gives the 
.  Scepter to Princes and Sanction to their Laws, 
| and puniſhes thoſe who contemn and wiolate 
them. 

oF Politicians know very well, that nothing makes 
a ſtronger Impreſſion upon Men's Minds, than 
sal for Religion; it emboldens Men to enterpriſe 
„ 45 thing, without a thought that the Intereſt 
10 e God ought to take place of the Intereſt either 
1 "x oar ſelves or others, 


* 
5 
= . 
5 


4 RE FLEXI ON. 


Ihe firſt Duty of a Gentleman is to diſ- 
charge himſelf to the utmoſt of his Power, of 


Ty 85 


hat he owes to his Creator. The Proſpect 
of the glorious Reward in another World, 
and his Bleſhngs here, are powerful Al- 


Wlurements, For all Mankind, if they ſaw a 
Man void of the Fear of God, and that he 


* 


„ 


were not ſincerely convinced of the Truths of 
Religion, would avoid having any Dealings 
with him; for who would repoſe Con- 
fidence in a Perſon whom we looked upon 
to have neither Honour nor Conſcience: And 
indeed, he that is unfaithful to his God, can 
never be true to Men. 5 

HBeſides, one would be afraid to con- 
„tract a Friendſhip with a Man whom we 
thought were Odious in the ſight of God, and 
2% Fontinually Obnoxious to his Almighty Ven- 
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geance ; who bears about with him a Curſe N 
on whatever he undertakes. For the ſame 
Reaſon, a Prince would not advance ſuch af : 
0 

I 


4 
7 
8 
1 
£2 
U 


Perſon to any Charge, who has no ſolid Prin- 
ciple to ſquare his Behaviour by, or oblige 
him to Fidelity. All good Men think it their? 
Duty to proſecute an Atheiſt, who bids Defi- 
ance to Heaven; for the Love we owe our 
Neighbour engages us to bear an AverſionÞ 
to all Crimes, and to endeavour their 
Extinction, 0 
Tis a noble and uſcful Maxim, That Reli- 
gion ſhould not be confined to our private 
Retirements, but ſhould ſhew it ſelf in our 
Converſation with others, that our Inferior 
may be influenced by our Example, to thi 
ſame Diſpoſitions. A Gentleman ſhould 
be as zealous of his Credit in the World, 
as a Young Lady of her Honour, the leaitſ 
ſtain upon which undoes her, and ax Blot once 
jaid on a Man's Character, or a Woman's 
-haſtiry, is ſcarce ever wiped off; *tis not 
ſulficient to be Religious in private, if wel 
do not take diſcreet Care to let the World] 
KNOW It. — 
A Courteſan once known to be ſuch, ſel-M 
dom recovers her good Name. For tho' af. 
terwards ſhe lead a very vertuous Life, eve- 
ry Body will interpret the Change to be 
only for a Mask to ſcreen her Wickedneſs] 
from the publick View, and a Trick to re- 
gain ſome Credit. with the World; that het 
pretended Service is unworthy of God's Ac. 
| ceptance 


1 
bly 
* 

0 
* 1 
ny 
fi 
* 
3 

* 


4 


We: 
1e 
af. I 

” watchful of her outward Behaviour out of 
deſign only, becauſe ſhe would avoid that 
> univerſal Contempt, ſuch Practices juſtly meet 
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eptance proceeding from a fair Outſide indeed, 
but from a polluted Heart; and that ſhe is 


with; but ſuch Endeavours ſucceed but in- 
differently, where they begin not with 


Religion at firſt; eſpecially if it be not con- 


„ſpicuous throughout their whole Lives and 


Converſations. 


Therefore Gentlemen ſhould ſpeak of the 


Clergy and Holy Things with great Vene- 


ration, and not break Jeits upon them. He 
that reſpects and reveres the Servants of 


Heaven, and Divine Things, reſpects and 


reveres that God, to whom they are de- 
voted, And 'tis too true, that many Great 
Families may date their Ruin from their pro- 


Hane reviling of Religion and its Ordinan- 


CCS. 


MAXIN IV. 


Next to his Duty towards God, a Prince's 
Care muſt be to diſcharge his Duty to his People; 
to adminiſter Juſtice with an impartial Hand; 
"tis the Subjects Duty, to be exact in their Obe- 
dience. if Juſtice be dend, be ceaſes to be 4 
Ring, or Father of his Country, and becomes a 
cruel, infamous Tyrant, A Sovereign ſhould 
aiſplay his Bounty and Clemency , upon all Oc- 
cafions, Theſe Virtnes are the most Iliuſtrious, 
Free, and Gracious; but Juſtice is waat they are 


o- 
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be 


oblig*d to perform in Duty, For this reaſon, the 
Title of Juſt is the mot Glorious a Prince can N 
aſpire to, and more Honourable than that of fil 
Powerful, or Conqueror. Wi 
Nor can a Monarch diſcharge his Conſcience by | Ii. 
doing Juſtice in his own Perſon,only his Duty is more 
extenſive; a narrom Inſpection must be made intothe tc 
Adminiſtration of the Miniſters under him; ſuch . ſc 
as are faulty muſi be puniſhd rigorouſly, without þ 
diſtinction of Perſons, A Ring mut obſerve an 
4 impartial Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſo- 
© ments; deſerving Perſons ſhould receive diſtin- | 
guiſbing Favours, and Criminals great Severity i 
inflicted on them: This is a lively Image of the 
Divine Government, whoſe Vicegerents they are; 
who has allotted Hell for the Portion of the 
Wicked, and Heaven as a Recompence for Good 
Men. *Iwas this made Solomon, the wiſei# of 
Princes, ſay, Clementia & Juftitia roboratur 
Thronus Regum, Juſtice and Mercy are the 
Supports of a Throne, The Arabians have 4 
Saying , that, A Prince without Juſtice, is like 
a River without Water in it. 1 


W ». 

SENMALEATON., 1 
N 
8 


Juſtice is the moſt neceſſary of all Virtues, 
as well to private Perſons, as Monarchs; and 
a Man that is not exact in his Performance 
of it, is a Wicked Perſon and a Tyrant; and 
to be as bad asa Tyrannical Prince, wants 
nothing but the fame Extent of Power ; the 
Diſpoſition is the ſame, that is, to wrong any 


body 
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body when Opportunity offers. This Maxim 
ſhould be written upon his Heart, To do 
Wrong to no Man; if he has a mind to live 

like his Quality, and not yield to that vain 
Fancy; that becauſe a Perſon of an Eſtate 
has more Authority than others, he is pri- 

vileg'd to do whatever his Humour leads him 


hs 


Men to Virtue. 


46% 


9 
ne, + 
. 
by 5 


4 MAXI 


Dye Counſels of a Prince ſhould aim chiefly 
3 at Juſtice; to adminiſter it duely, and raiſe his 
Reputation by a diſcreet Government , he ſhould 
S {elect Counſellors that are, firt, Wiſe, Experi- 
Y encd, and Circumſpegy; not to ſuffer themſelves 
to be imposd upon. ondly , Men of Virtue and 
WJ Reſerve, fit to be intruſted with the Secrets of a 
State. Thirdly, Mell- affected, and * 
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Perſons, not biaſs'd by the Proſpect of Private 
Gain, ſo as to neglect the Buſineſs of their Rin 
or Country; which is indeed their true Interest 
as Members of the Society. Laſtly, they must bt * 
ſuch as are acceptable to the People, for fear, lei 
diſguſting them by a Miniſiry they are averſe 70% 
they incline to a Revolt: For the ſame Cauſe 
they mut not be of the Highest Rank, to avoid 
the Suſpicions which their great Power may pro- 
duce; nor of the Loweit, Degree, to ſhun Env 
and Contempt, which reflects Diſbonour upon their 
Maſter. On, * 
If the State be large and powerful , ſeveral 
Councils are neceſſary; and a Council of State 
which we call the Privy Council, muſt be eſta 
bliſb'd, to inſpect, and iſſue Directions to the ret; 
tho at the ſame time, a Monarch ſhould not diſdain 
to receive wholeſom Advice, let it come from the 
meaneFft of his Subjects. | fk 


{ 


REFLEXION. 


There is no Gentleman ſo wiſe and clear-W 
ſighted, as never to have occaſion for the 
Advice of his Parents, Friends, and even; 
ſometimes of his Officers, if his Quality and. 
Eſtate be great enough to allow of ſuch; by 
this means they profit them ſelves by the ſage N: 
Counſels of all ſuch as are intereſted fn their MF , 
Concerns; and their Agyſtance will give Life MF ; 
and Succeſs to all rha@@rojects they adviſe ; 
him to undertake. When a Man is ſo pru- 
dent as not to rely wholly on his own Head, MF ; 


but] 


8 
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but ſeeks the Opinions of others ; if in that 
caſe, by ill Forutne, he miſcarries in his 
Enterprize, his having conſulted more Heads 
than his own, before the Buſineſs was under- 
taken, is a ſufficient and honourable Excuſe. 
A wiſe Governour, in what concerns the 


FTautorage of a Young Gentleman, and all 


Learned Men, tho? they are dictating to others, 
ſcruple not to receive Information them 


Vgſelves; and they ſtand in as much need of it, 


in proportion, as a Prince does of the Opi- 
nions of his Miniſters of State, to procure the 
4 Happineſs of his Subjects, and eaſe him partly 
of the Burthen of the Adminiſtration. 

The Qualifications requiſite to a good Privy 
Counſellor, are neceſſary likewiſe to a good 
Governour, and eſpecially to any that are of 
| Counſel to Great Men; and in general, we 
ſhould look for them in all ſuch as we con- 
| {ſult with, | 


MAXIM VI. 


As the Aim of all particular Societies is the gene- 
yal Welfare of the whole, which neither Prince nor 
People can ever compaſs , but by taking care to 
abound in all ſuch Goods as make the Poſſeſſors of 
them happy; tis one of the moſt indiſpenſable Maxims 


of a Sovereign, to enrich his Country, and make 


% People flouriſh, ander 4 ſafe and plentiful 


. 4 £ i 
Enjoyment of all things neceſſary and convenient. 
ihe Wealth of 4 State 55 either Natural, which 
i acquir'd by Agriculture; that wakes the Soil 
EE 
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produce all the forts of Goods and Manufactures, 
that furniſh us with the other Conventenctes of Life; 
whereof we ſhall treat hereafter , in explaining how 
conducive they are to the Increaſe of a State: or 
Artificial, which we ſha#l here name the Finances; 


theſe are neceſjary both to Prince and People 
to obtain Succeſs in all their Enterprizes. The 


Scripture tells us, that ever) thing is ſway'd by ; 1 
the Power of Money: By which a Sovereign may 
kaow, that there is no Obedience to be had, if he be 


dleſtitute of that puiſſamt Inſtrument, which Toa has 


pat into his hands for the Support of his Majeſty, 
aud the more ſpeedy and eaſy Diſcharge of the other 
Daties incumbent on Sovereions, When a Mo- 
arch employs the Gifts of Heaven aright, we ſee 
the Wicked puniſb'd, Deſerving Perſons re- 
warded , Churches built and adorn d, the Poor 
zelievꝰd, and Officers duly paid: This ſuſtains 
the Grandeur of the Nation, and the Prince who 
prefuacs over it; and this enables him to wage War 
witn his Fnenies; in a word, it gives Life and 
Sacceſe to mintever the King takes in hand; ſo that 
Hiches ounhi to be lookda on as the Vitals of 
tower, Cafar underſtood ſo well what could be 
effected by the Infiuemce of Money, that he at- 
erpiea nothing azainst the Liberty of the Com- 
rnoprealth , till he has made himſelf Maſter of | 
the Publick Treaſury, But we need not ſeek ſo | 
fr for Inſtances, the preſent Age gives us a View 
& wha; our ſelves and Neichboars can do by dint 
of Goia aud Silver; not to mention the Improve- 
Herts à prudent circumſpec P, ince may make of 
lig Revenue, by the choice of Ojficers that are ce 
an 


— 
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and hone#t ; and by Taxes, which, without breach 
of Juſtice, may be impos'd when emergent Ne- 
1 Poll add here, that — Monarch 
ſhoald hoard up a Treaſure, to which he may have 
recourſe in any troubleſome Conjuntture ; as in time 
of War , Famine , or any other Pubick Calamity; 
as alſo when any Extraordinary Occaſion demands 


a greater Expence than the ordinary Revenue will 
bear. 


REFLERXFTON. 


Tis as natural for a Man to deſire Riches, 
as to deſire Life, and not only ſuch as are 
barely neceſſary, but as much as may afford 
us to live agreeably ; tor Experience informs 
us, that we cannot engage our ſelves in any 
Buſineſs, nor acquit our ſelves worthily of 
our Profeſſion , if we want a Stock ſuitable 
to our Condition. Money is the Primum 
Mobile, the chiet Spring that ſets all our Pro- 
jects forward, the Means to accompliſh what 
our Ambition aims at, the Subſtance we 
live upon, and the moſt truſty Friend in 
Neceſſity; in a word, the very Sinews and 
Vitals of Worldly Felicity. So that we may 
conclude, that a Gentleman ſhould ſtudy all 
the Methods of gaining Wealth, that are 
within the Bounds of Honour and Con- 
fcience : For a Perſon of Quality without 
it, is like a Body without a Soul to actuate it, 
the Day without a Sun to enlighten it, or 
an Heart without Love. | 


2 When 
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When Cardinal Mararin's Father ſent him 
to France to advance his Fortune, he ſumm'd 
up his Advice in theſe Words, Figlioli mi, 
falli Denario dogut maniera; he counſelld him 
to have a ſpecial Regard to getting an Eſtate; 
The fame Conſideration ſhould prevail with | 
Private Perſons to lay up a Sum of Money 
in Plentiful Times, when it can belt be ſaved 
out of their Incomes, to be a ready Help when 
Fortune is leſs favourable: As a Prince never 
breaks his Reſerve of Treaſure, but to finiſli 
at one Stroak lome great Enterprize, or a- 
void ſomethreatning Danger; no more ſhould 
they meddle with what they held fo Sacred, 
but upon the like emergent Occaſions. 


MAXIM" VII. 


The Paſſions of Mankind are fo irregular and 
anja ever ſince H dum's Revolt from his Obedi- 


ence poijon's our Nataresg ii! is Poſterity 
porperually quarrel au contend to tear the Com- 
wodities ans Goous of Life, together with the 
Liberty they enjoy, from each other, Therefore 
i 1s not ſificient that 4 State ve ſtored with 
all forts of Riches, if it want Force to defend them 
arm the Invaſion of the Neiohbourins Powers, 
andi keep in ſubjectiom to the Laws the Members 
of the Socicty it governs, to protect them from 
foreign Violence, and ſecure the deſerving Sub- 
jects from the Trfalts of all Aggreſſors, My 
Opinion therefore is, that a Sovereign muſt 
4 more than foriify his Pro vinccs, eſpecially the 

Frontiers, 
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Frontiers, He muſt be perpetually armed both by 
Sea and Land; to ſhelter the Rich, pu niſb 
Offenders, give Vigour to the Laws, and Mas i- 
#racy that put them in Execution; to maintain 
their Alliances, conquer their Enemies, purſue 
their juit Pretenſions, revenge Wrongs done them; 
to maintain their Authority at home, and ſpreaa 
the Fame abroad of their glorious Achievements; 
for accoraing to the Constable Montmorency's 
Device, | 


Arma tenenti omnia dat qui juſta negat. 


When we are in a Condition to do our 
ſelvesJuſtice, few will dare to wrong us, 


"1s a Maxin in all Ningdoms and States of 
Europe, Never to he unarm'd; and the French 
have always inviolably maintain d it; for which 
they give ' theſe reaſons; firſt Becauſe their 
Kingdom abounds in Nobles, whoſe Profeſſion ts 
War; or rather becauſe-'tis 4 Monarchy com- 
poſed of Soldiers, who having advanced themſelves 
by War, mut be preſerved and increaſed by 
the ſame means, Secondly, Becauſe 'tis ſituated 
between the Germans, the Spaniards, he En- 
gliſh, and the Italians, who are formiaable 
Neighbours, and might diſturb its Peace and 
invade their Country, if they were ſenſible of its 
being unprovided for Defence, Thirdly, "Iis a 
great Advantage to a Prince to be ready armed, 
in order to purſue his Preteuſion ta any Conntry, 
rich he may acquire 4 right too, by the uneæ- 
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| pected Death of a Kinſman, or ſome other C aſual- 


ty. By this means they have made themſelves re- 


ſpected and feared by the neighbouring Princes; 
and their Succeſs, from this Maxim, has embold- 
end their preſent Lewis IV. to graſp at the Do- 


minions of his Neighbours, aud to aſſume to 


_ himſelf that haughty Epithet, 


Non erit Pluribus Impar. 


That He is a Match for many. 


And the ſame reaſon makes me conclude, 


Melius eſt Populo Gallo, ſicut olim Romano, 
Negotium quam Otium. 


That Maxim of the Romans, to keep the People 
always employ d, ought to be obſerved likewiſe among 
all other Nations. A Fourth Reaſon why War is neceſ- 

fary in France, is, the Revenues being very great, 
to diffuſe the publick Treaſury through the Ring- 
dom. So all Bodies Politick may in this reſemble 
the Conſtitution of our natural Bodies; the Trea- 
fare is firſt drawn out of the Subjects Purſes, 
deſcends again from the King to them, and re- 
turns at laſt to the Ring again; like the Blood 
which maintains the natural Life of the Heart, 


by a Paſſage through the Arteries, and circulates 


thither again by the Veins, 
REFLEXITON. 
Tis the ſame with the Nobility ; whoſe 


Honour being derived from Military Achieve- 
ments, 


— 
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ments, they ſhould never abandon that Pro- 
feſſion, it being their proper Buſineſs, and the 
moſt Glorious Exerciſe they can chuſe; nor de- 
9 generate from the Bravery of their Anceſtors. 
| Tis alſo the moſt promiſing way to Ad- 
4 


vancement, as to the Command of an Ar- 
my, the Government of a Province or 
Town, which are the juſt Recompences of 
noble Actions, the eſtabliſhing of trueNobility, 
and the means to eternize our Fame to Po- 
ſterity. | : 
3 I mufr own this way of Life is Fatiguing and 
Hazardous; but theſe Diſadvantages are over- 
balanc'd by the Glory acquired in it. To die 
in queſt of the greateſt Preferments in the 
State, is to die in the way of our Duty to 
God and our Country ; ?tis to expire in the 
Bed of Honour, in the Field of Renown ; like 
rhe great Guſtavus at Autfen, where his 
Tomb was laden with Trophies, like a 
Chevalier Baird, a Scauderbeg, Duke of Beau- 
fort in Candy, a Tromp or an Obdam at Sea, 
or to ſay yet more, a Duke of Longueville 
in the Hotan, or a Tarenne upon the Banks 
of the Rhine. 3 
None but ſluggiſh Country Gentlemen, who 
degenerate from the Glory of their Anceſt- 
ors, make it their choice to dream away their 
Lives upon whimſical Pleaſures; that em- 
ploy themſelves in no Buſinefs. but chafing 
wild Beaſts in Foreſts, or the like: or 
your Effeminate Sparks, who cannot find 
in their Hearts to leave their Wives, nor 
: C 4 torlake 
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forſake their own Dunghil, who can deſ- 
piſe this Profeſſion ? All States are too full 
of theſe ſham Heroes, whoſe narrow cove- 
tous Souls incline'em rather to tyrannize over 
their Vaſſals, to improve their Farms, to 
build fine Seats, to plant their Gardens, and 
heap up Gold and Silver, let the means of get- 
ting it be never ſo Unfair and Oppreſſive; than 
to aſyire to true Honour, by ſerving in the 
Amy. _ . 

No, no, the Character ofa true Gentleman 
is not a Benefice without a Charge; it obliges 
ſuch as are truly Noble, to hazard their Lives 
for the Glory of their Prince, and the Safety of 
their Country, 37 

A Country Spark may pleaſe himſelf with 
the Noiſe of his Hounds, but Drums and 
Trumpets yield more agreeable Mulick to 
ſuch as have a taſte of ſolid Honour, Ts 
it not more Glorious to take Towns and 
Fortrefles , than to take Deer or Hares ? to 
chaſe your Enemies, than Bears or Wolves. 


Theſe finical Gentlemen place their greateſt 


Pride in the Fruit of their Gardens, or the 
Flowers in the Parterres; but they appear 
not ſo {weet orftately, nor taſte ſo well, in the 
Opinion ofa Man that covets Honour and 
Triumph. All the pleaſure, the fine Ca- 
nals or Fountains can entertain the Eye with, 
wants Charms ſufficient to interrupt him in 
his Endcavours after Renown, or tempt him 
othfully to abandon the Profeſſion which 
God and his Honour invite him to. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM VII 


As thewhole World is but one general Society, 
and the Life of Men conſiſts in their mutual 
Commerce with each other: The 8 ov reigu, whom 
God has advanced to the Throne, ought to cheriſh 
mutual Correſpondence with other States: This 
is performed by Embaſſadors, whoſe Buſineſs is to 
W repreſent the Perſon of their Prince, and treat for 
him with the ſame Power, as the Prince that ſent 
them could, if he were actually preſent, Ihe Da- 
MW ty of Agents and Embaſſadors is, to maintain the 
Grandeur of their Mater and Conntry, to congra- 
= tulate a Prince upon his happy Acceſſion to the 
Crown, or any other Proſperity; to condole the 
Death of their Relations; ſometimes offering him 
Aſſiſtance, managing all cunninely, for the Honour 
and Intereſt of his Maſter ; to protect thoſe of his 
own Nation at the Court where he reſides; to com- 
| poſe petty Differences, which happen often between 
Meighbouring Princes, who perhaps, without their 
Iaterpoſiie, wiight engage in a blood) Mar. 

Add to this, that am Embaſſador ſhould never 
fail to give his Maſter Intelligence, of all that 
paſſes in the Neizhbouring Countries, that he may 
ſeit (is Meaſures according to their Conduct, and 
if they ani that he s not be ſurprixed. 

A Empaſſador ſpould be Sage, Experienced, 
Faithful ana Diſcreet, Liberal and Magnificent, 
Circamſpecf, Agreeable and Intriguing, » 
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REFLEX. IO. 


This Maxim inſtructs a Gentleman not 
to live beneath the Quality he was born 
to; he ſhould diſcover it by Decency* in i 
his Cloaths, a magnificent Equipage, &c. | 
He ſhould viſit Men of Worth to make him- 
ſelf known, careſs every Body with a ſuit- 
able Complaiſance. He muſt have his In- 
tereſt in veiw in all Companies, make them 
his Friends by doing them good Offices, and 
never want ſuch as will eſpouſe his Intereſts, 
and compoſe his Differences. 


MAXIM IX. 
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The Negotiations of Embaſſadors would be in 
fome meaſure uſeleſs to the Princes they ſerve, if 
they were not followed with Treaties of Peace, which 
Put a Concluſion to deſtructive Wars, and form- 
ing Alliances to aſſiſt each other, and make Head 
together againſt ſuch formidable Powers, as mighs | 
be in a Condition to enter the Liſts with them all, 

Perſors employes to treat of. an Alliance, 0 
Peace, or of Commerce; ſhould be Wife and | ö 
enced , perfectly acquainted with the Intereſt of 
their Maſters, and that of the Bordering States, 

that he may be able to foreſee all Changes that may | 
happen, And as the Zyal every Prince has #2 | 
is 09 Country, may rempt hi 4 to over-reach his 


Ae, ig047tag Mediator in % 22. important Afﬀairs, 
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REFL EN 


The Treaties or Bargains which a Gentle- 
man has occaſion to make, ſhould be ma- 
gnaged with a great deal of Prudence, for an 


WM unfortunate Marriage,a burthenſome Charge, 


© a dangerous Law-Suit, a Debt contracted 


unſeaſonably. Theſe are all Difficulties 
EE which may quaſh the Scheme we may have 
q propoſed to our ſelves to raiſe our Fortune by, 


and deprive us of the Sweetneſs of Life. We 
& ought to look upon every Body we have 
Dealings with, as preferring their own In- 
& tereſt, tho? to the prejudice of ours. There- 
fore Men muſt be always upon their Guard, 
| and be cautious of all the World, that they 
may be gulled and impoſed upon by none. 


MAXIM X. 
This laſt Maxim and principal, for eſtabliſhing 


a Government, obliges a Sovereign to enterpize 
nothing, nor enter into any Treaty, but for the In- 
tereſt of the Publick, which is the Life and Mo- 
tive of all ſound Politicks, and naturally tends to 
the Felicity of the Society in general, in which all 
dhe Actions of a Prince ſhould center. 

s The Duke of Rohan, in a ſmall Treatiſe he 
wrote about the Intereſt of a Prince, aſſures us, 
that the Intereſt of the Publick ſhould lead 
and control a Monarch, as much eyery 
whit, as his Commands do his People. _ 
ca 
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thers call Publick Good their Sphere of Activih), 
beyond which they mu#t not act; there's much rea. 
fon for it, Nature directs us all to ſeek what * is fre 
Good; and as the Buſineſs of a private Man ij, 
to conſult his own Advantage; ſo a Monarchs 

Care, who is a pablick Perſon, ſhould be to Benefit) 

his Country, this Conduct juſtifies the Actions 

a Sovereign: Therefore they ſhould obſerve it «WM 
an inviolable Rule of Government. The Cui 
bono of the Ancients may be very fitly applied 
here; for we ſbould, before we undertake any thing, 
ack our ſelves this Queſtion , What Good willy 
iſſue iin it? ; 9 


REFLEX IO N 


A prudent Gentleman ſhould do all things 
for the advantage of his Honour, whether it 
be to God or Man, having a regard, in al 
his Actions, to the Benefit that may accrue by 
them. #ie ſhould therefore be guided by his 
Intereic in the choice of Friends; that is, 
pitch upon ſuch as may aſſiſt him to advance * 
his Fortune, If a Miniſter of State prefers a 
Man, *tis to make him his Creature, and bind 
him abjojutely to his Devotion, even when 
he ſerves his Prince, he keeps in view the Re- 
compence ot his Labours, 

When a young Gentleman ſtudies, or per- 
forms his other Exerciſes, he ſhould always 
conſider what End they Icad to, and what 
Zenehtt he is like to ger by them. 


Our 
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Our Love to our Creator himſelf, is not 
required by him, without propoſing to us the 
"Wrecompenceof Eternal Happineſs, and freedom 
from the dreadful Puniſhments of Hell. None 
but God is ſo Perfect, being all Fulneſs, as 
to act without Intereſt ; but the Heart of a 
Creature is finite and needy, and therefore 
muſt be conſtantly employed in a ſearch after 
what will ſupply its Wants. 

Only Fools and Madmen propoſe no In- 
tereſt in Moral Actions, aud forget what they 
dt for. All Good attracts the Deſire, ſo if 
Mankind moves naturally to what is Good; 
t moves by Intereſt, and therefore no Man 
pn his Wits can forbear regarding his own 
dvantage. From this comes that prudent 
Maxim, 


Nothing for Nothing, 
Do at Des; Facio at Facias, 
That is, if T give you any Thing, or do 


ou any Service, I expect the like from you 
upon any equal Neceſſity. 


11 CHAP. II. 
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CHAP. II. 


Containing Five Maxims, neceſſary for the | 
Conſervation of a State. 


PREFACE. 


RUDENCE has not finiſÞd its Work, 
P when a Government is eſtabliſbd, by the 
Ten Maxims we have juit now explaind : It 
muſt guide us likewiſe to the proper Means to pre- 
ſerve it; which we ſhall treat of in the next | 
Chapter ,of the Methods to apgranaize a State, | 
In this likewiſe, the Prudence of a Sovereign 
imitates the Deity, who not only gives Being to 
the Creature, but preſerves it , and beſtows the 
neceſſary means to bring it to perfection, 1 

To proceed methodically, to find out the Ma- 
xims zeceſſary for this purpoſe, it is to be 
obſerV'd, that a Conſtitution may be ſoon diſ- 
ſolv'd, either by the mean Opinion Subjects may 
have of their. Prince, when they find him too weak | 
for the Reins of Government ; or by the Hatred 
they may bear him for his Vices; or by Diſobedience, | 
when they ſee the Prince without Power ſufficient | 
to enforce the Obſervance of the Lam; or by Diſ- 
cord, when the Leaaing-\Vicn of the Realm ſplit | 
zrito Factions; or by the People's downright Re- 
bellion againit their Prince, or his Magiſtrates; 
or when a State raſhly involves it ſelf in War, 
which ends in being vanquiſn'd , and ſubmitting 

40 
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to a Victorious Enemy. As the Cauſes of the 
Ruin of a Government are Five, ſo this Chapter 
i divided in Five Maxims, to remedy theſe 


Five Diſeaſes in the Bod ly-Politick, The Fir#t treats 


of the Wiſdom of a Monarch, to acquire the good 
Opinion of his Subjects, The Second conſiſts of 
the Exerciſe of Royal Virtues,” to win the Hearts 
of the Nation, Ihe Third , in keeping up his 
Aathority; which is neceſſary, to make them obey 
and fear him, The Fourth ſhews, how to cement 
the aifferent Factions which compoſe the State, 
and ſecures its Peace at Home, And the Lat 
paves the Way to a Laſting Peace from abroad; 
this makes the Subjects happy, living under a 


State which ſhelters them from their mo#t preſſing 


Adwverſaries, 
Rings are the moit lively Images of the 
Divinity, the RING of Kings, who go- 
verus the World; and a Monarch, in a Civil 
Life, repreſents God more than other Creatures : 
And I am of Opinion, that Earthly Powers, which 
are oblig*d to copy after that glorious Original 
more exattly than other Men, cannot come nearer 
it, than by acquiring theſe Five Qualities , which 
are neceſſary for the Preſervation of their 
Crowns. =Y 
Io be ſhort : The Five Attributes we remark 
particularly in God, are, Unbounaed Knowledge, 
which informs him of the Needs of all his Crea- 
tures; his unlimited Goodneſs, by which we receive 
what we have occaſion for; his infinite Power, by 
which all things are ſubjeted to him; his conde- 


ſcending 
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ſcending Love and Mind neſs, by which he unites 
Men :ogether in a Society; and laſtly, that Spirit 
of Peace and Serenity, which compleats the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, A Prince therefore, to con- 
form himſelf to God, ſhould acquire a prudent 
Policy, to come ag near to his Wiſdom and im- 
menſe Knowledge , as the narrow Bounds of our 
Mature permits: He ſhould be Virtuous, to imi- 

tate his Goodneſs ;, maintain his Juſtice, to reſem- 
ble his Power; be earneſtly watchful, to preſerve 
Union in the State, to copy his Charity; and 
laſtly, he ſhould cheriſh a laſting Peace with the 
adjoining Countries; if he intends to ſquare his 
Government by the Example of the God of Peace, 
of whom he holds his Crown. 


RE FL EXI O VX. 


A Perſon of Quality, under which I con- 
tinue to explain the Politicks of all Private 
Gentlemen, ſhould conſider, that his Birth; 
which has rais'd him to a Pitch above other 
Men, engages him in a more particular man- 
ner, to imitate the Conduct of the Almighty, 
and the Sovereign he is ſubject to; to ſearch 
after Knowledge, and to gain Eſteem in the 
World; to be Religious, in order to win 
Love ofevery body; to maintain themſelves in 
Credit and Authority, that they may receive 
due Reſpect: He muſt allo preſerve Unity 
in his Family and among his Friends, to have 
their Joint-Aſſiſtance on occaiion; and laſtly, 

| to 
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to live in perfect Peace with every body that 
can do him a good turn, or have it in their 


power to diſturb the Calm of his Life, and 
extinguiſh his Hopes of Riſing. | 


8 


MAXIM I. 
Of the WisDom of 2 SOVEREIGN, 


Many cogent Reaſons oblige a Prince to ſeek 
Politick Wiſdom; which they have ſo much occaſicn 


for, to enable them to reign happily over the 


People God has committed to their Charge, EN 
In the firſt place, Wiſdom is neceſſary, that they 
mayin ſome meaſure participate of the Divine Per- 
fection, who is a pure Intelligence, and is ac- 
quainted with the moit minute Neceſſities of his 
Creatures, in order to their Relief, This is the 
ground of that Saying in the Divinity of the 
Heathens, that Jupiter always had Pallzs , the 


| Goddeſs of Wiſdom , at his right Hand; zo 


teach Rings, that Prudence and Wiſdom ſhould 
iuſeparable attend all their Actions, if they would 
Rule like Jove; that is, like Viſible Gods: Ari- 
itotle por this Subject ſays, that of all Men, 
he that 'Thinks much, reſembles the Divinity 
molt ; whoſe Nature aud Effence confifts in Con- 
templation , that he lives not only lite a Man, 
but as tho he had a Spark of the Divinity in him. 
In Illis caſe , when prudence is the Guide of all 


D "they 
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they take in hand, we may juſtly ſtile them Gods 
upon Earth ; and ſo the Scriptare means by that 
. Expreſſion, Ego dixi Dit eſtis , I have ſaid you 
are Goas, | | 

Secondly, All Men are obliged in Conſcienc? 
to underſtand their Profeſſion, Providence willing 
that all Men ſhould acquit themſelves worthily in 
the Station they have embrac'd in the Common. 
wealth : A Sovereign , for the ſame Reaſon, 
ſhouldbe a perfect Maſter of the Art of Government, 
ro diſcharge with Honour their High Commiſſion, 
and give Satisfaction to God and Man, Beſides, 
they are the Pattern and Rule of the Deportment 
of Private Perſons; and, as Pliny ſays in his 
Paneg yrick upon Trajan, They are Publick 
Models, by which the Subjects ought to 
frame their Behaviour. Their Duty therefone 
engages them to get as much Light into the true 
Method of, Governing and to acquire any Ruonledge 
which may oe improving and efſiſtant to that 
Glorious Work : A Sovereign, ſo endom'd, may, 
by his wiſe Conduct, be a living Inſtruction to his 
Subjects, to form all their Actions by the Pattern, 
of his Royal Virtues, The Scripture inſinuates 
this Maxim to Princes by this Expreſſion, Eru- 
dimini qui judicatis in terram , Potentes enim 
potenter Tormenta patientur; as much as to 
fay , Princes, conſider the Conſequence of 
the Charge you undertake , and labour 
after what is requiſite to qualify your ſelves 
tor a due Adminiſtration, that you may be 
an happy Example to your People; for the 
greater your Power, the more ſevere will be 
your Puniſhment, if abus'd. Third- 
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"Thirdh, Suppoſing that Duty were left us to 
our free C hoice, to ſeek, Wiſdom , or nos; yet the 
Benefit and Pleaſi re it procures, the Evils and 
Dangers that are avoided by its Alſiſtance, 
ſhould allure a Monarch to ſearch after it, as a 
Good no leſs conducive to their Felicity, thi their 
Crown. The Pleaſures which attend Wiſdom and 
4 well-diſcharg*d Conſcience, the Satisfaction 4 
Kyng reaps fron this Reflexion, That his Mind is 
as much above the Level of other Men, as his 
High Station; the Delizht he has to find himſelf 
reſewd from thoſe E louds of Error and Tonorance, 
in which meaner Men loſe their Way : Theſe 
Thoughts yield a moit pure unmivxd Felicity: 
And as this Happineſs conſiſts in 4 Poſſe ror of 
Taternal Goods , of * ach as ie T eſt dent in the Mind, 
which is an umorta ! Subſtance ; theſe tranſporting 
Pleaſures nud be likewiſe TON} 7 own , that a 
Man of a brisk aſpiring Temper, will find : Charm 
in having the Command of hers Tet T hope 
none will deny, that to have our Conſcience ap- 
prove of our C oda in ſuch 4 Comma: 1d, that we 
have behauy'd our ſelves 5k fully and prus ent, 
yields infinitely more Pleaſure and C ontes than the 
gutward Glory, Robert Ring of Naples the? 
20 Stranger to what is ſo te exopting 72 Don 217107, 
being born 4 Sovereign, teſtified ſo great an In- 
clination to the Jetences, that compar WY the 2 
ward Delight which each affords, gave "oo Opinion 
for Lear ning, 


Nulciores ſibi Literas Regno effe. 
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and this knowing Prince uſed to unbend his Mind 
from the Fatigues of publick Affairs, by the di- 
verſion of Study. : 
Fourthly, the Reputation of a Monarch, and 
the Safety of his Throne, obliges him to fence him- 
ſelf with the Bulwark, as may call it, of Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledge ; for this is the only true way 
to eſcape the Contempt of his Subjects, which is 
generally a Forerunner of their Diſobedience, and 
too often engages him in a War with the Border- 
ing States. In ſhort, the People once ſenſible of 
the Incapacity of their Prince, want no ſtronger 
Temptation to withdraw themſelves from ſo feehle 
a Toke, and they go upon ſure Ground, when they 
have to deal with a Prince that has not ſufficient 
Force either to govern them, or revenge an In- 
jury. Nor will his Neighbours lip fo favourable 
an Opportunity to enlarge their Territories at the 
expence of bis. They need not fear ſuch an one for 
an Enemy, who wants Brains to defeat the Intri- 
gues formed to ruine or humble him. A Man o 
4 brisk Spirit, and Diſcretion enough to ſubject o- 
thers to him, ſeems born to command, A Sove- 
reign therefore that would be Maſter of his Sub- 
jetts, and terrible to his Neighhours, ſhould know 
how toreign. Midas ts branded with eternal In- 
famy, by the Aſſes Ears the Fable has beſtowed 
upon him, for his ſcandalous choice of Gold, and 
_ other Riches, rather than Wiſdom, Solomon, 
on the coatrary, will remain en Record, an ex- 
cellent Pattern to ſucceeding Ages, for valuing 
Nnowledge above the other tempting, things left to 
vis Choice, Me ſee what a Sovereign may ex- 
ve 
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pect by a cloſe Application to Wiſdom, viz. the 
Glory of a Solomon; as on the contrary, a gro- 
veling mean Spirit, bears the reproach of a ſtu- 
pid Midas, for ſlighting the nobleſt Endowment 
humane Nature is capable of. Alphonſus rhe 
firſt King of Naples aſſures us, that if Diſcretion 

| and good Senſe were a vendible Commodity, a 

P rince ſhould buy it, tho at the Expence of the 

moſt precious Jewel of his Crown; and adds, that 

if he were impoveriſhed by the Bargain, twere 
notwithſtanding an honourable Purchaſe, and an 
att of Prudence, He often repeats this Expreſſion, 
that a Prince without Learning, i an Aſs of Gold, 
with a Crown upon his Head. It i a certain 

Truth, that all things depend upon Reputation, 

and the Opinion of the World; but particularly 

the Glory of a Prince, and the Preſervation of the 

State. Fama conſtant omnia. | 

Fifthly, it us not enough to convince Sovereigns 
of the abſolute Neceſſity they have for Learning, 

We muſt frugle out ſuch Sciences as are the moſt 

Uſeful, 44, can be the worſt ſpared. There is no 

Science which is not Ornamental and Improving to 

the Underſtanding, and will afford a great deal of 

Pleaſure and Satisfaction; but a good Prince, 

looking upon all his Thought and Care to be devo- 

ted to the Affairs of the State, and the publick | 

Good of his People; and beſides the perpetual Hur- f 

S Ty of their Buſineſs, not allowing them leiſure to 
ſtudy all; tis expedient that ſuch as are Tutors, 
or of Council to them, ſhould, out of each, ſele# 
what is moſt eaſy, that they may judge of it them- 
felves, and draw from them the Advantages ne- 
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ceſſary to an happy Reign. Tis the Buſineſs only 
of the Profeſſors of each reſpeitive Study, to dive 
zo the very Bottom of them, while a Monarch at- 
tains Eloquence, by which they become Mafters of 
themſelves, and win the Hearts of all they have 
to do with, Laſtly, they muſt give their moſt 
ſerious Application to the ſtudy of Morals; the 
firſt part of which teaches the Knowledge of our 
ſelves, and the Art of commanding our Paſſions ; 
the ſecoud regards the Government of a Family, 
and ſhows Kings and private Perſons too, how to 
preſerve Union in them: And the laſt unveils to 
tbe Bottom the Myſteries of Policy, which muſs 
guide him in the Government of his Subjects; 
nor muſt he neglect the Practict, and eſpecially 
the Military, part of the Mathematicks, which 
are neceſſary for the management of a War, 
and which is incumbent on Kings, as Protectors of 
their Subjefts. | HOSES 
But the Kuowledge which is the leaſt fatiguing 

to them, and muſt ujeful ro form a compleat Po- 
{itician, is the beſt Hiſtories of Kingdoms, and 
Relations of Aﬀtions which may moſt reſemble 
their owns Circumſtances, By this, without 
the aiſguiſe of Hattery, a true view may be had 
of the way of the World, the Manners and Cu- 
ftoms of other Nations, the different Eſtabliſhment 
of Governments, their Tucreaſe and their Period, 
together with the true Cauſes of the Growth and 
Doron — © © Y 
However, an Exceſs in the beſt things, 75 
dangerous; a Hing may be intemperate even in 
che queſt of Learning; as when be neglects the 
5 Aaxiniſtration 
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Adminiſtration, to devote bimſelf ſolely to the 

| fudy of Contemplative Sciences, which perhaps 
are more Entertaining to his Humour, but of 
no Service to the Common wealth. Twas by that 
Temper, Alphonſus Xing of Arragon loſt the 

| Empire of Germany, which was offer d him, and 

| the Kingdom of Spain, which his Son Sancho, à 

| Prince of a more high and active Temper than 
himſelf, diſpoſeſſed him of; while his Father was 
immerſed in the Contemplation of Celeſtial Bodies, 
and compoſing thoſe Aſtronomical Tables, which go 
now by the Name of Alphonſuss Tables. A Cu- 
rioſity of the ſame ſtrain coſt Atlas Hing of Mau- 
ritana his Crown, for another more vigilant 
than himſelf expelled him, while the ſpeculative 4 
Monarch employed his time in Star- gazing. So 
James the firſt, King of England, by his Bookiſhe 
neſs and Pedantry, diſhonoured that Royalty which i 
Queen Elizabeth procur d for him. Saturn, 


the God of theſe Theoretick Gentlemen, is re- 
preſented as dethroned by his Son Jupiter; the ; 
Moral of which is, that Princes ſhould paſs 6 
from Contemplation to Action; ſo that I am of ! 


Seneca's Mind, that there may be an Exceſs, e- 
ven in the ſearch of Learning, Sicuti cætera- 


rum rerum, ita quoque Literarum intempe- 
rantia eſt, | 
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A Gentleman that conſults his own Hap- 
pineſs, is no leſs neceſſitated to acquire Wiſ. 
dom and Prudence, than the Monarch he 
C copies 


— 
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copies. He muſt take the ſame Courſe to 


endow himſelf with Divine Perfections, im- 
prove his Underſtanding to imitate the Prince, 


who is the viſible Intelligence that governs 
him; be Sagacious and Wary, to advance 
himſelf to ſome ſhare of the publick Affairs, 
and diſtinguiſh his Wiſdom by his Councils. 
If he aimat very high Preferments, he ſhould 


be qualify?d to diſcharge the greateſt Offices of 


theState. If he would ſecure an univerſal E- 
ſteem, he muſt never diſcoverany Indiſcretion, 
not in the moſt inconſiderable Actions. Conſci- 
ence enforces the ſtudy of Morals, to acquit 
himſelf worthily of his Profeſſion, that he may 
deſerve the Character of a Man of Probity in 
all Conditions of Life. Great Perſons are ſet 
on higli, to be an Example and a Light for their 
Inferiors to freer by, No Men can taſte more 
10lid Picaſure than what reſults from Wiſdom 
and Prudence, which entertains and delights 
our own Minds, and is:{o'Serviceableto others. 
To conclude, it is impoſſible to advance 
ones Fortune, or preſerve what our Ance- 
ſtors have left us, if we do not ſecure our ſelves 
{rom the Contempt of all ſuch as have it in 
their Power to betriend us; or fail of that 
unſtained Reputation, and remarkable Me- 
rit, which capacitates Men for the nobleſt 
Employments in the State. A Man thus 
qualified, has naturally a Sway over all that 
hz ſurpaſſes in Briskneſs or Wiſdom ; for as 
Beaſon is the Foundation of our Dominion 

Eh | Oel 
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over the other Creatures; fo Wiſdom, the 


Perfection of Reaſon, gives an equal Title 


to a Superiority over other Men. In ſhort, 
2 Perſon of Quality ſhould be pictured with 
Midas's Aﬀes Ears, if he aſpires not with the 


utmoſt Application to the Reputation of a 


Solomon, | | 

I have already ſaid, and repeat it again, 
that there are ſeveral Species of Knowledg, 
which may be neceſſary to form the Mind of a 
Gentleman, but none of them are Diſhonour- 
able to him: But I will ſtill preſs him earneſt- 
ly to the ſtudy of Eloquence, to enable him 
to ſpeak and write as becomes his Quality; to 
be very intent upon Morals, which tend to 
make him a good Man, a good Oeconomiſt, 
or prudent Maſter of his Family, and a good 
Citizen, or a uſeful Member of the Common- 
wealth. Laſtly, I adviſe him, whatever Pro- 
feſſion he uſes, to make it his main, and al- 
molt ſole Concern. If you are a Soldier, 
ſtudy the Military Art, that you may do the 
Duty of your Poſt with Credit and Honour, 
and in ſo doing, concur to the publick Happi- 
nels of your Country. Thus you obſerve the 
Dictates of Providence, which allots differ- 
ent Men, different Provinces in the Society, 
for the mutual Aſſiſtance of each other; but 
let your Profeſſion be what it will, the Hi- 


ſtories of former Ages, and the molt ſelect and 


faithful Accounts of Travels, contribute ex- 
ccedingly to enrich the Mind, and furniſh 
them with Experience by a diſcreet uſe of what 
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we find in them, that is applicable to our 
own Caſe, 


42 
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WARIM IiL- 
Of the GooDNEsS of a SOVEREIGN, 


As the Will purſues the Directions of the 
Underſtanding, ſo the Goodneſs of a Prince flows 
naturally from his Wiſdom, and ought to precede 
his Power ; for no uſe ſhould be made of that, but 
in caſe where Meekneſs is abuſed; in imitation of 
the Almignty, who ſtiles himſelf, firft, Deus 
Optimus Maximus, te Mott Good G OD, 
before that other Attribute of Mo5t Powerful ; 
the reaſon is, becauſe he never levels his Avenging 
Juſtice ag aint any but ſuch ungrateful Wretches, 
who tho incited to Virtne by his Preventing Grace, 
miſuſe his Indulgence, ' This is the Original of 
that Story among the Heathens, that Jupiter 
1.45 tunarin'd during the Golden Age; mhich 
actes the Innocency ana Simplicity of thoſe Times: 
that he did not fortify himſelf with his Thunder 
the Iron Age, to chaſtize the Inſolence of the 
Giants, who had the bolaneſs to attempt the 
{caling Heaven itſelf, and deſtroying Jupiter: 


Fulmina, poſt auſos cœlum affectare gigantes, 
Sumpta Jovi, primo tempore inermis erat. 


Jove's Thunder from the Giants War took date, 
Vengeance till then, 20 being had, nor Hate. 


Tis 
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This i ingenious Table is an Inſtruction to Monarchs, 

that tho? there are Occaſions to uſe Severity, their 
Conduct muſt be ſuch,as to incline them always tothe 
Merciful Side: the Sword of Juſtice ſhould never 
be unſheathd, but upon Neceſſity ; that is either 
| to defend the Commonwealth , or PMALNLUTR their 
Authortty. 

In the firit place, Sovereigns ſhould imitate 
the Almighty; to ve 0 remark*d by their Virtue, 

and diſtribute their Favours with ſuch Prudence, 

as to win their People's Love; this Method ſould 
be tryd, before Juſtice is let looſe to terrify them 
into Obedicace. The Almiohty elevated one Man 
above another, with no other deſign, but that they 
{hould protect und ſhelter ſuch as are under their 
Government ; and made them Stewards , or 
Truſtees of the Publick Good, only to diffuſe what 
ts committed to them thro the bands of ſuch, as 
need their Afi tance : "Tis their Duty, by God's 


Example, who makes the Sun to ſhine upon the 


Field of the Wicked, as well as of the Righteous; ts 
be before-hand with "their Subjects, by their Love 
and Generoſity: And Jove's Example, whom 
he Heathen Religion repreſents as a Prince in all 
reſpects fit for Government, fhould learn them not 
to dart their Thunder ab nainſt any but thoſe whohave 


ſurpaſs'd the Bounds of Rojal Patience; ' puniſhing 


| only fach as violate his Laws, and pk F tumble 


hin from the Throne, where God placed him. Læſa 

ene Principis, juſtè fit furor; Prince's 
atience ſlighted, is with great reaſon turu'd into 

the ef Sevirity. Is a certain Maxim in 

Po.itich * at, No Wee is more firm 


and 
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and ſtable, than where the Hearts of the 
= - People are by the Prince's Goodneſs ſecur'd 
| for ever. The happy Subjects of ſuch a Sove- 
reign are under no Apprehenſiou of him, but for 
bim, aud are more dejected at the proſpett of a 
Danger which threaiens ſo good a Governor, than 
of any that hangs over their own heads. 
The ſecond reaſon why a Prince ſhould pradtice 
Royal Virtues, is, for the ſake of that Pleaſure Ir 
ad Content which he finds in himſelf, upon the 
Reflexion, that he has diſcharged his Honour; 
and put this Gloſs upon his Memory, that he 
was a true Benefactor and Father of his Country. 
Private Perſons, eſpecially the Poor, are afraid 
of enduring E&jjliction, bat a Prince ſhould know 
no Fear, ſave leſt his People ſuffer. 
Strabo, Praifing the King of Orchomenia, 
fays, that an Orator perſwades by his Elo- 
quence; but a good Prince works upon the 
Heart of others by his Exemplary Virtues, 
and Favours, by which they bind the Aﬀe- 
cons of the Subjects abſolutely to their Ser- 
vice. Monarchs have long Arms, which they 
extend to the very Extremity of their King doms ; 
but tis better for them to appear there in Mercy 
han Terror, to ſcatter their Benefits among them, 
8 than inflitt Puniſhments on them, 

| The third reaſon why a Prince ſhould be more 
exattly Virtuous than other Men, is, becauſe of 
Heir Reputation, which they can never eſtabliſh 
or preſerve, if they be net good Men: a Mo- 
varch void of Fuſtice, aud other Virtues, is no 
Monarch; fer tis Elſential ts Sovereiguty to be | 

| „„ 
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| uſt; Thus the Arabs tell you, that "Tis 28 


| 


Monſtrous a Sight, and as repugnant to Senſe, 
to ſee a Prince without Virtue and Equity, as 
to ſee a River without Water. And Solomon 
ſays, Clementia & Juſtitia roboratur Thronus 
Regum. He lays the very Foundation of Royalty 
in Religion. A Prince without it ought not to 


| be ſtiled Father of his Country, or Protector of 


| the Common-wealth, he becomes an Infamous Ty- 


rant, the moſt Scandalous Name, the Quality of 
a Prince can be Blotted with, A Sovereign is 


not Odious, nor to be deſpiſed for want of Power, 


| becauſe their Authority depends not always on 


themſelves; but Goodneſs depends upon their own 
Frec-will; and Vice, being the Effect of their own 
choice, reuders them Deteſtable, both to God 
and Man. Tis from God all human Power is 
derived, and he who reſiſts the one, oppoſe the + 
other; yet he is too Fuſt to ſhelter Offenders, 
or by the Commiſſion he had beſtowed, to Pri. 
vilege them from the Calamities which purſue 


ach. Crimes; therefore he leaves them a prey to 


| 


the Rage of inceaſed Subjects, who drive them 
from the Throne they had made themſelves un- 
worthy of; ſo that we ſee that the Safety of his 
Perſon as well as Preſervation of the State, en- 
gages a Prince to lead a good Life; for the Al- 
mighty rarely ſuffers the Oppreſſors of Mankind 
to Reign long in their Oppreſion, ſuch as your 
Nero's, , Caligula's, and many orbers, who en 
Joyed no long Life, but were drives from the 
World, like Waſps or Vipers, the Cemmon Nai. 
{ances of Mankind; Indignum Viſum eſt Re— 
| mais 
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manis eum ferre Imperatorem, qui Deos ſiff- 
ferre non poterat. The Noble Spirited Romans 
thought it a Diſhonour to endure an Emperor who 
diſowned his Maker. 


3 


Fourthly, a Sovereign muſt conſider his Duty, 


as he is ſet up for a Pattern to his People, who 
keep an obſerving Eye upon his Behaviour; the 
Hopes of Advancement, and the Dread of his 
Diſpleaſure, has ſo powerful an influence upon them 
that they ſeldom fail of conforming themſelves to 
the Princes Humour. Therefore if the Monarch 
he Virtuous, his Subjects value themſelves upon 
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their Virtue too, And if, by unhappy Fate, he | 


proves a wicked Man, his Pernicious Example | 
gives a Face of Authority to the Crimes of the | 
People; and every Boah, in hopes of his Favour, 


ſtrive to outdo each other in Vice. His Piety 
ought to ſhine bright before his Subjects, to lead 
them to the Service of the Almighty, He ſhould 


prattiſe Fuſtice, to bind them to an Obſervance | 
of the Laws by his Example, and by giving them 

a Pattern of all ſorts of Virtue, make em good 
Men, if ever he would have them be good Sub. 
jects. He ſhould ſet before him the Precedent | 
of Titus, Sirnamed, the Delight of Mankind, 
who grudged, and repented the Loſs of a day, if | 
he had done no in good it to ſome Perſon or other. 
King Ageſilaus 7s a Famous inſtance of Virtue, i} 


who was Baniſhed by the Ephori of Sparta, Le- 
cauſe his Goodneſs had Charmed the Hearts «f 


ef his Subjetts, A Prince may view tbe Lives 
and Chriſtian Deeds of King David, Solomon, | 
and thoje Noble Heroes, who are deſerved) 


tiled J 
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filed Fathers of their People, and remember the 


Love Moſes bore the Iſraelites, tho Perfidious, 
which was to that degree, that, He could chuſe 
to be accurſed to procure their Salvation ; 
"twas a Noble ſaying of Antiſthenes, that It was 
Royal in a Man, and ſomewhat more than 
Human, to bear with Patience the Reproaches 
and Injuries done him by an ungrateful Peo- 
ple, tho' it were at the very time that he 
were doing them ſome Signal Service. 

The Fifth Reaſon , or rather the laſt Conſide- 
ration we ſhall examine, relating to the Piety of 
a Prince, is, that he can never Offend by an 
Exceſs of Goodneſs, and there is no Precept of 
Religion, which is not neceſſary to good Govern» 
ment, Bonum ex integra cauſa, malum ex 
minimo defectu. A good Action muſt be ſo in 
all reſpefs, but the leaſt Defect makes an Action 
evil, They muſt be Prudent and Wiſe; Wiſdom 
and Underſtanding are the very Lamp and Guide 
of Life, A Prince muſt be Temperate, and ſubs 
due any Inclination to Voluptuouſneſs, that he may 


Reign more like a Cæſar, than a ſenſual Sardana- 


palus; he muſt be brave to be the Tutelar An- 
gel of the State; But the Virtues they have moſt 
* to practiſe, are Clemency, Liberality and 
Juſtice; the Reverſe of which, Cruelty, Cove- 
rouſneſs, and Tyrannical Oppreſſion, are the Three 
Vices which make Sovereigns loathed by their 
Subjeits, and generally ruins the State. 


RE- 
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RFEFLEXATON, 

"Tis ſo advantageous to the Gentry, to 
reign by Love in the Hearts of ſuch as they 
have Buſineſs with; that they can never be 

too virtuous to ſecure their Aﬀections. To 
be a Good Man, requires the Concurrence of 
all the ſeveral Parts of Piety ; but a Miſcar- 
riage in the leaſt Duty, makes a Man vicious: 
| Boaum ex integra cauſa, malum ex quolibet 
defect Hs - | 1 
. The Nobility , without the Aſſiſtance of 
Religion, can never ſupport that Character 
which elevates them above the Rank of 
others: As their Quality derives its Source 
from Merit, ſo it muſt be preſerv'd and in- 
creas'd by it: there is no other way to 
be amiable, either to God or Man. Virtue 
paves an ealy Way to the greateſt Preler- 
ments 1n the State, makes *em agreeable to 
NE: «oe inferiors, Equals and Superiors : In ſhort, it 
gains the Favour of God and Man; it gives 


this Life; and when enlivened and perfected 
by Chrittanity, affords the raviſhing Pro- 
{ſpect of infinite Delights hereafter. Nil 
rutins bond Conſcientia, The Good Man 
enjoys a perpetual Calm in his Mind, he is 
conſcious of nothing that can reproach him, 
. he is ſecure from the Apprehenſion of Puniſt1. 
ments; in a word, to be perfectly Virtuous, 

15 to be perfectly Happy. 
The 


— 


a ſweet Reliſh to the innocent Pleaſures, of 
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The Infamous Properties which diſgrace 
the Quality, are no better than what we 


 eabhor in the meaneſt, and moſt wicked 


Scountrels; their Crimes and Injuſtice de- 
grade them from their Hononr, and ſome- 
times occaſions the loſs of Life itſelf; ſome 
Violent Death generally puts a. Period to 
their Lawleſs Life: Sometimes we ſte them 
Aſſaſſinated, as a Judgment for their Oppreſ- 
lion; fometimes they expire in the Heat of 
their Filth and Debauchery, by being more 
like a Bacchus, or a beaſtly Sardanapalus, than 
the heroick Example of a C/ar, Necefſe et 

jacere omnes Virtutes , Volaptate dominante: 
Virtue is baniſh'd , when Luxury gains the 
Aſcendant. The Guilty Perſon trembles at 
his Shadow, whereas a-Juſt Man fears no- 
thing; the Crimes of the one load his Mind 
With the Expectation of the approaching 
Vengeance; but the other fears no Puniſh- 
ment, becauſe his Conſcience acquits him. 


A Gentleman ſhould do good to all the 


World ; be before-hand with all Men he 
converies among, by Civilities. and good 
Offices; by which he gains their Affection, 
and binds'em to his Service: Like Titus, 
he ſhould mourn the Loſs of a Day, in which 
no favourable Occaſion is offer d of doing 
Good; 'tis by theſe Actions that he gains 
Friends» Like Ageſilaus, he ſhould fteal the 
Hearts of his Fellow-Citizens by the multi- 
tude of his good Deeds, To conclude then, 
a virtuous Man, and one that ſtudies to 
E. be- 
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beneſit his Generation, is below dby every bo- 
dy; and has ſo univerſal an Eſteem, as makes 
him Maſter of their Hearts, gives him like- 


wiſe the ſame Power, when he pleaſes to uſe 


it, over their Fortunes. 


The Virtues neceſſary to compleat a Gen- 


fleman are, Prudence , which 1s the ſureſt 
Guide and Inſtructor ; Temperance , by 
which he triumphs over Senſuality; Valour, 
which raiſes him above the Fear of Death, 
and furniſhes him with a firm Reſolution, to 
ſurmount all the Hazards his Perſon is ex- 
pos'd ro, upon Glorious Enterprizes; and 
_ Hſtly, Juſtice, to give all Men their due, and 
by that Sacred Tye, maintain a firm Union 
in the Society. A Gentleman ſhould keep in 
light the Example of a great Man, who 
1v'd and dy'd without Scandal, or the leaſt 
Blot upon his Name: Vir quadratus, ſine 
*taperio, a Compleat Man, in all reſpect. 

Me ſhall conclude then, That 'tis a Noble 
Thing, for a Gentleman to ſit in the Council 
of his Prince; to have the Character there 
of an able, zealous and faithful Miniſter; if 
he tzkes to the Army, to be the Father of 
the Soldiers; if in a Publick Charge, the 
Protector of the People; if in the Provinces, 
to be the Mediator between the Great Men, 
and an Arbitrator of their Differences; to be 
an Example of Chaſtity, Civility and Com- 
plaiſance to the Ladies; in his Family, a 
dear Companion to his Wife, and a Monarch 
over his Children and Servants: in a word, 


The 


\ 


4; 


3 


The greateſt Renown a Gentleman can carry 
with him to his Grave; is, that he was fo Reli- 
gious towards God, fo Juſt and Charitable to 
his Neighbour, that it may be faid of him, 
that he finiſh'd his Courſe in doing his Duty, 
and his Life was employ'd in doing all the 
Good within the Verge of his Power: Per- 
trauſiit benefaciendo. 


MAXIM III. 


Of the AuTHoRITY and POWER 
of SOVEREIGNS. 


The Goodneſs of Rings would be lighted, if not 
Tupported by the Power God has given them to re- 
quire the People's Obedience, aud defended by the 
Sword of Juſtice, which God put in their Hands 
to awe and chaſtize ſuch, whoſe Inſolence and Ha- 
tred are unavoidable. For this Reaſon, 4 Prince 
muſt be zealous of his Authority, which ſhelters 
him from the Inſults and Attempts of his Ene- 
mies, or his own Subjects; imitating thereby the 
Almighty, who employs his. Power to ſubdue the 
moit rebellious of his Creatures, No Sovereign 
has a lanful Authority but what is derived from 
Heaven, from whence they receive the Commiſſion 
for the Government of Mankind, And when 
God h. s once beſtowed it, and coxveyed it to their 
Hands, either by Election or Succeſſion; they are 
vound to conform themſelves to the Commands 0 
Providence, and preſerve their Tru? by all fair and 
RE. lawful 
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lawful means, The Scripture tells us, he that re- 
fiſts his lawful Sovereign, reſiſts God who placed 
him in that eminent Station, ana who is the O- 
riginal Author both of Kjngs and Laws, for the 
Happineſs of thoſe under their Dominions, 

As the Corruption of an excellent Thing is ex- 
ceeding dangerous, ſo humane Power perverted 
from the End for which it was beſtowed, is very ter- 
rible and of the moſt pernicious Conſequence ; 
and ] ſee nothing in the Adminiſtration ſo Diffi- 
cult as to govern with an even Hand; to exer- 
ciſe your Power over others with Moderation and 
diſcreet Forbearance, *Tis not amiſs then to fix 
upon theſe five Precepts as Directions 0 Prin- 
ces, 


The firitss, to conſider that God employs his Om- 


 nipotence only for the good of his Creatures; and 
or that reaſon, Sovereions ſhould never exert 


their Power, but for the Benefit of their Sub. 


jects, aid the publick Good of the State ; This is 


the der) aim of all Monarchies, and the. only 


Aim and Deſign a Ring, who pretends to rule with 
Juſtice, can propofe to himſelf, Tis true, the 


People lie at the Princes Feet, at a great diitance 
beneato their Dignity, and they know no Superior; 


yet that excuſes them not from being reſponſible to 
Men for what they do; more eſpecially to their 
_ own Conſcience, and the ſupreme Power of the Uni- 


© -rſe, who will ſeverely chaſtiſe the Abuſe of the 


Truſt repoſed in them ; there is no eſcaping his 


Wrath. If once they recede from this Province of 


attending to the Pablick Good . they yield them- 
felves wholly to the Dittates of their depraved In- 
| | elrnations 
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clinations, and ſeek after Criminal Pleaſares. 
To ſpeak plain, a Prince is not advanced above 
his Fellow Creatures for any other Cauſe, but 
to be their Protector. I ke fails to ſhelter hi, 
People from Injuries, the Character of Sovereignty 
7s vaniſhed, becauſe he has neglected the ver) 
Cauſe of his Inveſtiture. ES | 

The ſecond Precept ſhould put Rings in mind, 
that, admitting their Authority to be abſolute, yet 
it is not infinite; They have no Licence to do what 
they pleaſe, but muſt ſubmit as well as other Men 10 
the Laws of Nature,and thoſe which God has reveal- 
ed; there is no Diſpenſation from an Obſervance 
of them, I may add, that they are ſtrictly confined ta 
maintain the Law of Nations, which is the rule 
of Right and Property between all civilized Soci- 
eties, and the Foundation of the Laws of the State 
is laid in them, being the original Conventions 
between the Prince and his People, within the 
ſtate of Nature, which he muſt obſerve if he would 
retain his Right to the Government of them, who 
ſubjected themſetves npon ſuch Terms, and which 
were as readily complied with, by the Perſon then 
deſtin d for the Sovereignty, "Tis a De yet 
ſomewhat ſtricter upon 'em, to keep their Faith 
and Word in all Treaties with their Neighboprs, 
and with their Subjects: There being no Sin more 
deteſtable in tlie ſight of Heaven, nor more abhor- 
red by Mankind, then the Unfaithfulneſs of 4 


Prince. 


As to the Laws of the State; they being eſta- 
bliſhed by the ee, a lamful Power to impoſe 


em ones, aprogate or alter the old, and even to 


wr diſpenſe 
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diſpenſe with them as often as Equity and a good 
Conſctence requires, However, tho they be 


' Maſters of their own Devices, they cannot break 


thro" the Law of Nature, which derives its San- 
tion from a Power ſuperior to their own, if they 
deſire to live happily, and in the due Exerciſe of 
their great Charge: And although a Sovereign ts 
not accountable to his People for his own private 
Reaſons of diſpenſing with Civil Laws ;, yet how- 
ever Satisfattion muſt be given to their own 
Conſcience, and eſpecially to God, who is the 
Judge of” ſuch as are placed in that eminent 
Po. TT 
' Thiraly, a Sovereignu's Authority is more or 
eſs extenſive, according to the Laws of the Country 
they govern, There is no State in Europe where 
the Prince has a more abſolute, tho" lawful Au- 
thority, then among us in England, nor is there 
any ſo Advantagious to the Subjects, whoſe good 
Fortune depends upon their Obedience to the beſt of 
Queens, as her Happineſs does in the Preſerva- 
tion of the Power depoſited to her Care. The Em- 
peror in Germany has a more pompous Title, but 
an Authority of a narrower Compaſs,over the E- 
tectors, and the greateſt pert of * other Members 
5 the Empire, whoſe Sovereignty ſhadows his 
oner, and hinders them from paying a blind O. 
vedience to his Orders, or bein? much awed by an 


Authority mhichis reduced ſo low by the Conſtituti- 
ERR | 

Our moſt gracious Monarch pretends to be 
Miſtreſs of her Subjects Lives, only to preſerve and 
protet? them; end if ſhe be obliged otherwiſe to 


4 ou : 


” 
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0 diſpoſe of them, 'tis for the Publick Good; by 


ſacrificing a part for the Benefit of the whole. 

The fourth adviſes to a due Moderation of that 
natural Inclination, Ambition; which puſhes a 
Prince forward to acquire immortal Fame; the re- 
ward of Conquest, by enlarging the Demains his 
Predeceſſors tranſmitted to him; but they mus 
conſider that Juſtice is due to their Neighbours as 
well as to their Subjects, and the Bounds of their 
Territories muſt not be extended beyond the Bound: 
= of 4 good Conſcience, This brings to my Mind 
* that noble Anſwer of Pompey to the Parthian 

Embaſſadors, who preſſed him to conſider, that 
*twas their own Intereſt to fix ſome Limits to the 
Roman Empire. He told them, neither Ri- 
vers, Lakes nor Mountains could {top the 
Progreſs of their Arms; nothing but Juſtice 

and Equity hinder'd them from over-running 

the whole World. . | 

The largeſt States are not always the moſt haps 

py, nor the mot laſting : *tis the common Fate of 
great Empires to ſink beneath their own Weight, 

the vat Extent, like the condition of corpulent 
Perſons, "deſtroys their Vigour, In ſe magna ru- 
unt; Witneſs, the fall of the Monarchies in 
| in former Ages, which ſplit into ſeveral different 
Sovereiguties, and the Weakneſs of Spain pro- 
'creds from the ſame Cauſe, Agelilaus, ſpeaking 

of the Ring of Perſia, ſays, that a Prince does 

not become greater by the Increaſe of his Territories, 
if his royal Virtues increaſe not in Proportion; 
zhat is, if he improves not at the ſame time in 
Miſdom, Piety, and Bravery; from whence I 
Oy . 
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infer, . 4 Monarch ſhould not enlarge bis 
Porer further than Prudence and Juſtice 
warrant him; and, like our victorious Sovereign, 
arm only to reſcue Europe from threat ned (Hains, 
by preſerving the Balance of Power among its Po- 
tentates, and to defend her own Honour, and the 
Tatere#t of her Allies; as St. Auſtin inftrutts us, 
Pacem _ habere voluntas, Bellum Ne- 
ceſſitas. War ſhould be the Effect of Neceſſity 
only; but Prat ſhould be a Princè's voluntary 
Choice, _ 
The fifth as hs Precep regards the ſupport 
of that Power and Authority, which God, and the 
T aws of Mas have given to Sovereign. They 
21H be 0 Jealoi 4 of 'it, as to ventare it in the 
Hands of none other. ' Dominion is fo alluring a 
/ Perſons in the Nation, or 
« ſhare in the Adminiftration, 
would violate al ho Laws of God and Man, to be 
EprCIY cicd with a Diadem, if they thought it might 
be Hected with Impunity). A Prince that 4 
robes himſelf of his Power, deſer ves to loſe it; 
aud he that entruſts the 3 eigu Authority with 
p Subject is hüt! ) of it, For that Reaſon tis. 
7 ſtanding Maxim, 16 humble ſuch as come too 
near the Prince in Power, for who knows but the 
Ambition of mounting a Throat, may tempt them 
to the moſt enbrinous Crimes. 42 eſpiring Soul 
is too ſenſible of Czfar's Principle, wh:ch enconr- 
ard him to craſh the Roman Liberty, Si jus 
violandura eſt, Regnandi cauſa --violandum 
eſt; If any thing could countenance the Breach of 
Ze Lei he q bought * Pro _ of s &C roma 7 Pg UA 
"> RE 
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RE FL EX ION. 


The Nobility, in imitation of the Monarch 
chat governs them, ſhould be ambitious to 
gain Credit and Authority over their Inferi- 
ors. They {ſhould keep up their Grandeur, 
and maintain the Quality they were by Pro- 
vidence born to, unleſs they'll be a Blot and 
Diſgrace to their glorious Anceſtors; as 
Kingly Power is given only to be exerted ſor 
the Benefit of Mankind, ſo the Credit, Pow- 
er and Authority of a Gentleman, ſhould be 
employed in the Protection of ſuch as need 
| their Aſſiſtance. The Sword he wears, is 

not to injure or moleſt any Perſon, nor to 
oppreſs their Dependents ; ?tis never to be 
drayn but for his King and Countries Service, 
or for the Preſervation of his Life or Honour.. 
If his Misfortune be to maintain a point of 
Honour upon his own Account, Prudence ob- 
liges him to let the World know, that he had 
done all that his Reputation would permit, 
to avoid it; and that 'twas mere conſtraint to 
defend his Life or good Name, that made 
him lay his Hand upon his Sword: In this 
Caſe, every one would take his part, and con- 
demn the Inſolence and Raſhneſs of his Ad- 
verfary, who dared to ſtretch his Patience to 
that Extremity. ?Tis a certain Truth, Læſia 
Patientia fit Furor; Abuſed Meekneſs turns to 
te other Extreme. I dont mean this to en- 
courage Quarrelling; for ſuch Practices are 
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as Injurous to a Gentleman, that is upon the 


point of making his Fortune, as too frequent 
an Exerciſe of Severity is fatal to a Prince; 
for according to St. Auſtins Maxim juſt men- 
tioned: A Sovereigu's Delight ſhould be in 
Peace, and War a Forc'd-putt upon his Temper, 
The ſame Reaſon teaches us, that a Cavalier 


ſhould take pleaſure in gaining Friends, and 


take care to avoid making Enemies, unleſs 


Neceſſity forces him to it, to repel an Injury. 


He ſhould likewiſe look upon himſelf, after 
the Example of good Kings, as much obli- 


ged to an Obedience to God's Laws, both 


might tranſgreſs them with Impunity, as if 
the Crime were committed in the Face of Ju- 


ſtice. His Inclination ſhould never counte- 
nance a vicious Mation : Reaſon,which ſhould i 


guide him in all his Actions, and the Honour 
he pretends to, engage him to do every thing 
out of an Equitable Principle, and to eſpouſe 


no Party, unleſs in his Conſcience he thinks it i 
the moſt Reaſonable, Nothing can more | 
naturally make Virtue flouriſh, than the Ex- 
ample of the Nobility ; when they make a ©; 
good Uſeof what God has bleſſed them with; | 
it ſerves for a Model for meaner Perſons to | 
{quare their Behaviour by. In ſhort, if all 

great Men and Gentlemen, would more e 
actly practiſe Virtue, © Vice would become | 
the diſtinguiſhing Mark of a Scoundrel; it | 


would be out of Faſhion, and find but few 


« 


Followers. | 
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True Grandeur conſiſts in being ſincere 
to your word, and an inviolable Fidelity to 
your Promiſe; a Gentleman muſt be cauti- 
ous how he engages his word to his diſad- 
vantage; but once paſſed, Honour and Con- 
ſciencè bind him to fee it performed. Ly- 
ing is the Property of a Slave or a Rake, 
4 which that way ſhelters himſelf from a diſ- 
5 covery of ſome Villainy. A Man of Ho- 
„ nour is always careful to ſpeak the Truth s 
r and for that reaſon they juſtly reſent it as 
j. the greateſt Affront imaginable, for any to 
h give them the Lye. Impoſtures and Fal- 
je ſhoods are two intallible tokens of the Ma- 
ir lice and Wickedneſs of him that makes uſe 
. of them, Treachery and Hollow-heartedneſs 
e. are Weapons that always rebound to the Con- 
dd buſion of him that is guilty of tem. 
ir . The fame Authority by which Kings 
8 Reign, obliges the Subject to an entire Obe- 
i | cence, according to the Maxim of Tacitus, 

oummum rerum imperium penes Principem ; 
R/ubaitis vero ſola Imperii gloria relicta eſt. The 
Commanding part belongs ſolely to the 
Prince, and the Peoples Buſineſs with Pub- 
lick Affairs is only to Obey, The Primitive 
 FEhriſtians had a like Tenet, even in regard 
Ito the Perſecuting Emperors, Fugere aut Pati, 
' Wo fly or ſuffer; and God enjoins Submiſ- 
Iſion to the Government, tho? in wicked 
it hands, Obedite Principibus etiam diſcolis; Je- 


% ſus Chriſt's own example teaches the ſame; 
ho commanded Tribute to be paid even 


rr rr re 
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A 
to Ceſar what is Ceſar's, A Gentleman there. 


tro the Oppreſſor of the Roman Liberty, Gi Y:; 


fore is in Honour and Conſcience bound to 
pay a ſilent Obedience to the Kings "ul 7 
mands, and to ſubmit without reſerve to 


the Laws which are eſtabliſned for the Go. 


vernment of the Country. Laſtly, he muß 
raiſe himſelf above the 1 of his Pa.. 
ſions, which precipitate Men into a Mul- 1 
titude of Crimes, if his Conſcience do not 8 
reſtrain him even from the Vices which 
are ſometimes connived at in a State; like 
a pious Monarch, who, tho? he has no 4 
Power to check him , ſcorns to indulge his ＋ 
Fancy in any unlawful requeſt, or to pur-ſ 
{ue Wicked Pleaſures, which God and his 1 4 
cwn Conſcience ſhould make him loath. WF 
 T ſhall conclude, that as *tis not the Vaſt- Fa 7 
neſs of his Territories that makes a Prince 6 
truly great, no more does a large Eſtate, or a 7 | 
great Charge make them more Noble and 
Illuſtrious; Virtues and Bravery are che 
true Fountains of Honour; 'tis that which 4 
raiſes them, and makes them conſiderable 
above other Men; a Gentleman therefore % 
may reſt ſatisfyed that he can never live be. VP 
py in the World, nor bear any reſemblance 
of God, or a Sovereign, who bears the Di. 
Vine Image moſt remarkably, unleſs he ac- 
quires Witdom, to gain Eſteem, and to . 
rect him in the courſe of his Life; unleſs he I 
be Rel; igious to procure Honour and Lon 1 
Pa rom W 
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| 2 from every Bodſp; and laſtly gain Autho- 
ity ſufficient to preſerve his Fortune, 


MAXIM IV. 


Treating of the Unto x neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of a STATE, 


* Our Natural Bodies Periſh two ways, either 
2 the Diſorders which diſſolve it; or by an ex- 
ern hurt which deſtroys it ; in the ſame man- 
ver the Body Politick may be ruined, either by 
ee diviſion of the Members which compoſe it, or 
"1 4 being vanquiſhed by a Foreign Power ; this 
57 [laxim preſents you with the proper Remedies 
er the firſt, and the next with the proper Expe- 
| 4 lients to preſerve it by Peace, which ſecures 


L s from any Apprehenſion of Danger from as 
them 


e 
a 


1. 


| inteſtine T youbles, which ruin ſo many e 
nente, have their Riſe either from a Conſpiracy 
7 the Sacred Perſon of the Prince, or 
MJ actions among the leading Men of the State, 
h 8 ak pr the Seditions of the Populace, which is very 
4. v &roubleſome, or laſtly from a general Rebellion of 
We Subjects, which overthrows the Government. 
. 5 I We mu#t find a Cure for all theſe State Diſtem- 
ce Pers. 
Jo 4 The propereſt method to prevent the firſt, which 
C- Ps the mot Pernicious and Deteſtable Crime a 
l= Swoject, can commit, is, io retain them in a due 
Pabimiſſan to your Authority, by the moſt power- 
e Hal of all Motives, that is the Fear of God, 
m 4 which 
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which enforces them to obey Weir Sovereiga wie 
Reigns by his Commiſſion, with a Reverence ſuit. 
able to the Deputies of the Almighty, whoſe In. 
juries he will Revenge with Eternal e 
they are the Fathers of their Country, and anoint. 
ed of God, as the Scripture tiles them; for 
that reaſon no Man can touch the Perſon of his | 5 5 
Prince without being guilty of Parricide and Sa. 
crilege it ſelf; nor ſhould the Prince do any © 
thing to Exaſperate them to ſuch a deſperate At-\ 
tempt : he ſhould avoid undertaking any thing 155 
which might put their Life, their Honour, Li. 1 
berty or Religion in Hazard. For there's 10. 4 
thing a Man would not run the Riſque of, for Juc 
dear things as theſe. | 

This Authority muſt not be repoſed in an || 4 
Man, bus eſpecially never in the bands of the 
chief Men of the Kingdom, nor your daring, ambi- | bh 
ous Perſons ; his Relations muſt be Treated with if 
great Honour, but faithful Friends muſt be em- 
ployed about them as Spies upon their Behavi- | ls 
our; the ſame Caution ſhoald be uſed to the 0 
ficers near his Perſon, particularly ſuch as are 
concerned about his Meat or Drink, whom a 4 
powerful Bribe might tempt to a Crime a 
fit to Name; one might inſtance a Multitude "1 
Examples of Miſerable Diſorders ariſing fn 
neglects of this Nature, 

But the ſafeſt way is to provide himſelf with | 
a Guard of choſen Gentlemen, of approved Loot 
and Valour, and an enquiry ſhould be made into 
their Lives and En: they are of oe 3 
to the Prince, not only to diſtirguiſp him by hi © 

Grandevr, 
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Grandeur, and tufuſe an Awe into the People; 
but alſo for the Security of his Perſon, and they 
caunot be too well rewarded, 
The Diſaſters occaſioned by the Diviſions be- 
tween the Houſes of York, aud Lancaſter here in 
England the diſmal Tragedies by the Contention 


Letween the Guelfes an Gibbelines in Italy; the 
Fiealouſes of the Houſe of Guile againſt that of 


Bourbon in France, are ſufficient Inſtances of the 


Miſchiefs which proceeds from Factions among the 


Great; how Dangerous they are to a State, and how 


much their forming of Parties, which we ſee in almoſt 


5 all Courts, leſſens the Authority of the Goverx- 
ment, and diſturbs the Repoſe of the Subject. 


Zo ſtop this fatal Calamity in it's Birth, a 
Prince muſt interpoſe as a Mediator, and ſet- 
tle the Pretentions, Preheminences and Dignities 


AT of each Party, the uſual Sources of theſe Con- 


teſts; tis convenient likewiſe to ſeparate them 


I there be any danger of thwarting each other 
„in their Miniſtry; and in a word, be ſhould 


teach them to ſtand in awe of his Juſtice, and 


, 3 make them ſubmit to it, like others of their Fel. 


low Subjects. If a Faction be grown to a great 


height, or already broke out into Flames in the 


State, the Juſter ſide muſt be aſſiſted and the 
other ruined, and afterwards that which had 


been Triumphant ſhould be humbled in its 


turn. 


The Sedition of the People againſt the Mas 


| 1 Ziſtrates and the Eſtabliſhed Laws of the Coun- 


, ordinarily proceeds from the Indiſcretion of 
*be Miniſters, and Officers of a Prince, or from 
the 
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the Impoſition of Taxes, which a Sovereign is + 
neceſſitated to do, to ſupply the preſſing occaſion 
of the State. EEE 3 
He (ſhould wake choice of Prudent Miniſter, 
and ſuch as are pleaſing to the People, to govern. 
to their Sati faction; ſuch as ſuffer themſelves to BY 
be corrupted in the diſcharge of their buſineſs | 
as to the Revenue, ſhould be ſeutrely puniſhed." 
A Prince ſhould diſpoſe of it only for the Intereſt 
and Happineſs of the Kingdom, and when he de. 
mans extraordinary Supplies, he' ſhould inform 
them of the Reaſon of it, and to make them gb 
down the heiter, promiſe to releaſe the Subſidy, | 
when the Neceſſity of the State no longer require! 
a, 5 „ 
The Officers employed about the Revenue, ſhould 
be Men of known Probity, and the Money exact. 
ed, ſhould be collected with Moderation and Pa- 
tience; in a Word, to avoid raiſing ill Blood in 
the People: The Collection may take alittle at a 
time, but the Demand muſt be oftner made, and 
in as, fweet winning a manner as poſſible, 15 
If a ſtubborn murmuring People ſeek to with. 
raw themſelves from the Verge of the Law, %, 
Evaſions, or otherwiſe mildly corrected; it is uot 
therefore always convenient to introduce a Reforma- 
tion in the State by new Laws, unleſs you are ſure | 
they'll go down with the People, and that they'll i 
be of Advantage to the Publick, The fame Confide* 
ration moves a Prince to tolerate ſome Defeits in V 
the Law, rather than alienate the Aﬀettions of F 
the Suljects, who are averſe to any Change or Re-. 
formation in the State, which js not ſquared ex. 


a 
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attly to the humor. Omnis Vutatio habet eli- 
quid ex iniquo. There is no Innovation withoat 
lome Tnconvenience. | 

The Frequency of Rebellions in all States, gives 
Politicians all the reaſon in the World, to dread 
the Monſter with an hundred Heads, that is, a gid- 
ay diſcontented People; tis an harder Task to 
guide an Head ſtrong humorous Gang, of that Na- 
ture, than the moſt dangerous intractable Monſter 
Africk ever produc'd. They are perpetually cen- 
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IE ſuring the Conduct of their Princes or Gover- 


nours, always complaining, and fixing a wrovg 
Conſtruction upon what they undertake; which In- 
terpretation, by the courſe of their Politics, never 
is to the Advantage of the Government, They 
doat upon Innovations, whirl about with any 
Bait or neu-broached I himſey, and they 
that have done em the moſt Service, are the 
moſt likely to be abuſed; they are full of 
Envy, Suſpicion, and Impudence ; forgetful of 
the Benefits they have received, and revengeful 
of the Wrongs done them; nay. ſometimes, if 
the Fancy works, of the Wrongs done to others. 
Void of any regard to the true intereſt of the 
Publick, and, to finiſh their Pourtraiture, In- 
folent in Peace and Plenty; which with à ge- 
nerous and grateful Mind, is the moſt power- 
ful motive, to reſt contented under that Au- 
ſoicious Government which procared theſe Blef- 
fings, N 

To guide ſo great a Body, an 


\- 


d compoſe one's 


Temper to ſuch various diſagreeing Sentiments, 
ay a Nation js Clogged with, a thgrough Fiew 
F 


muſi 


1 
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muſt be taken of them. We ſhall conſider the Com- 


munity as conſiſting of Three ſorts of Perſons, Firſt, 
the Rich, and thoſe in Authority, 2, Such as are 


miſerably Poor, and Hand in need of every thing; 


and 3. 4 middle ſort between them both , theſe laſt 
are governed with leaſt difficulty, being Strangers to 
Ambition , and the Smart of Neceſſity, which 
Circumſtances are the moſt powerful TJempta- 
tions to the Reſpective Parties, driving then 
on to the moſt axecrable Attempts, 

The Renown, the Alliances, and the Riches 
of the Great, make them Iutractable, Diſobedi- 
ent, and ſometimes Inſupportable : for their 
Pride, and Preſumption on their Power, ſupplies 
them with hardineſs to aſpire to any thing; on 
the other ſide, Inaigence drives the Scum to pin 
themſelves upon any Party againſt the Governs ' 
ment, in hopes of bettering their Fortune by 4 
Change in the State, and to have an Opportunity 
of Plundering all ſuch, whoſe Wealth ſerves for 
an Accuſation, and Cheating and Spite appears 
in all their Actions. Some Princes of Barbary, 
tra;nying upon the Reſpect due to their Rela- 
74085, Or the Grandees of the Country, inhu- 
manly Muriher them, poiſon them, and ſomes 
ines pat out their Eyes, to deprive them of the i 
Power of Attempting any thing againſt their 


— 
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Authority; out Corifeian Princes behave theme 


wy 8 3 : 3 3 3 _ 
feives more henourably to them, careſs them and 
| oY 3 1 op E 20S, . 
give them all the Reſpect due to their Quality; 
5 * 5 +: . | . ' . 
yet at tne fame time muff avoid the Inconvent- 


*2ce3 ſo much feared by theſe Cruel Princes ; for 


4% are 85 qquiions 45 the other how they iutruſt 
them 
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them with the Authority, or Forces of the State, 
whichwould pat it in their Power to form Parties 
azainſt the Government, By ſuch diſcreet Ma- 
nagement they keep it out of the reach of ſuch 
Power ful Perſons, to attempt any Commotion, and 
their winning Carriage leaves them without a De- 
fire to ao it. | 
The Princes of the Blood, and the Nobility are 
the ver) Nerves ana Bones of the State, the moſt 
ſolid Foundation it reſis upos; inſomuch that 4 
Government which wants ſachS upports, is expoſes 
as 4 Prey upon the first loſs of a Battel ; for there 
le ing one of ſufficient Authority to rally the Broker 
Forces, the People finding themſelves without 4 
Leader, anc knowing no way to Stave off the Dan- 
ger, are glad, after the firs Shock, to ſubmit to 
the Victor. On the courary, a Nation powerful 
in Nolles, makes Head again, and extricates it 
ſelf from the greateſt Emergency, Thus Perſia, 
by its Quality ſuſtained the Attacks of the Turks 
and Tartars, which would otherwiſe have ſubdued 
that Empire, "Tis a Maxim therefore that be- 
comes none but a Tyrant, "tis contrary to true Po- 
licy to cut off, without juſt Cauſe, the Grandees. of 
the State ; for tho' they are ſtrong enough to raiſe 
a Diſturbance, yet the Prudence of a Prince may 
prevent it, oy winning their Love, and keeping 
them in Subjection. | 

If yori! follow the Counſel which Charles the 
Fifth gave to Philip the Second, the beſt way for 
Princes to profit themſelves by the Great, is to re- 
tain them near their Perſon, in the moſt honour- 
ale Poſts, and thoſe of leſſer Dignity ſpould be 

7 


conferred 
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* 


conferred on Oualis ty of a lower Rank, or Gentie- 
men that are not "If by Great, and bo would re. 
turn to their priſtine & tate, if the Ning s Connte- 
nance did not ſuppor: tom 
"Tis of no ſmall Uſe to avoia the treaſonable 
Practices mhich ruinea Conſtitution; never to 
venture the Command of an Army, or of the Pro- 
viuces to Men that are either too Darinz, or too 
Wear, And 'tis always dangerous to continue the 
Poſſeſſion of ſuch important Charges to one ſingle 
Perſon, much more to make them Hereditary | in 
the Family; nor is i. 2 e to commit the Govern- 
ment to Gentlemen that are of the Congtry ; for 
in ee Caſes, the Governours are inclinable e- 
nb to a pi, re to Sovererenty, This has happen d 
former! in France, and we ſee the Effect of it in 
Germany ; aud 7 cannot but commend the wiſe 
Method of the Spaniards who make their Govern- 
ments triennial, their Garriſons independent of the 
Governours, Rf are inſpected by the Kings Lieu- 
; arid over all are the Tatendants of the 
_ inces, and other f ful Perſons that keep 
Eye * them, which we call the Perſons of 


ZE AD; Ly 


"To prevent 1 anger from the needy part of the 
Poop: e, Who never fa il to mater under the firſt 
Leader of 2 Revolt they can meet with, to Hage 
Heir Condi; ion, aud endeavour, amiaſt the Con- 
fuſion _— UW tnlenco, to recover Premſele es from 
Aliſery: Care muſt be taken, not to bring then 
to Deſpair by too E thenſome Taxes, the mos! 
common Cauſe of jach Revolts, which fometimes 
rvoltes t boſe of a middle Station in the ſame 

Crime. 
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Crime. Their Neceſſity may be relieved, by m- 


ploying them to till the Ground, and in Manafa- 
cures, Laſtly, if idleneſs makes them too Manton 
or Stubborn to be ruled, but that they mut necds 
controul their Superiors, and withdraw themſelves 
from their Obedience; *Tis conventent to buſy 
them in a foreien War : The conftant Practice of 
the Romans aud French, to a:ſcmbogue the State 
of ſuch murmuring unquiet Spirits, which might 
raiſe a Storm at home by a Civil War, 


REFELEMTOMN. 


4% 2 

Diviſions in a Family are as fatal to it, as 
toa State, Therefore ita Gentleman would 
ſupport his Houſe, he ſhould live in perfect 
Union with his Parents, and other Relations ; 
his Patrons and Friends, and even with his 
Ozncers and Servants, that all may conſpire 
tothe Advancement and Preſervation of his 
Fortune, He {ſhould eadeavour to win the 
Love of the whole World, by his good Oth- 
ces in proper Times and Places; for *tis cer- 
tain, the fame Meaſure they give to others, 
by the ſame ſhall it be meaſured to them a- 
gain; and it a Gentleman Loves, and upon 
any occation Aſſiſts another, he has Reafon 
to expect the fame Love and equal Aſſiſtance 
upon tae like Emergency. Si vis amari, ama; 

tue way to win Love, is to love. 
ta Prince has Reaſon to be watchful a- 
gainſt a Conſpiracy, a Gentleman ſhould be 
as Cautious to avoid Poiſoning, or Aſſatiina- 
FA tion, 
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tion, eſpecially where there are 1nveterate 
Enmities between Families, or where we 
know a Man has Malice enough to reduce his 
Enemy to the utmoſt Deſpair and Neceſſity, 
to deſtroy him, The way to ſhun theſe 
mournful Accidents, is, to injure no Body, 
to be Careful how you give Offence to Men of 
a quarrelſome Temper, or ſuch as are Trea- 
cherous, who are naturally Revengeful. It is 
alſo convenient to be provided withDomeſticks 
that are affectionate to his Perſon, and who 
may have ſome Intereſt in taking Care of 
him, in Caſcs where there are no Heirs nor 
very near Relations: Butcertainly, a Man 
that wears a Sword, ſhould be well armed, 
or well attended, to avoid any Surprize or In- 
init from his Enemies, according to the Max- 
im; Si vis pacem, para Bellum: The beſt way 
progure Peace, is to treat with Sword in 
Hand. The way to prevent being attack'd 


is, to be always ready provided for Defence, 


which depends much upon a Man's Warineſs. 


Factions are every whit as common in 
Families as Kingdoms. Rara eſt Concordia 
kratrum is a rarity to ſee Brethren live ifi 
pericct Amity. To ſtifle theſe Diviſions, a 
Patron {hould be choſen among their Relations 
or Friends, to decide all Pretenſions. 

Quarreis produce the ſame Fate in Fami- 
lies, as Sedition does in a State; it diſturbs 
their Calm and Repolſe, and confounds their 
Eſtates, by deitroying that Union by which 
they ſhould Flouriſh, To avid the Ill of 

| en 


uren 
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ſuch Conſequences : A Gentleman may con- 
ſider, that as there are few Wars between 
States which are Juſt and unmixt with Pride 
and Ambition, fo there are ſcarce any ho- 
nourable Conteſts between Relations, but the 
ground of them generally proceeds from a 
wrong Biaſs of the Mind, as Intereſt, Paſt- 
ſion, Jealouſy, c. Therefore *tis moſt pro- 
per to decide their Animoſities by the Arbi- 
tration of prudent and diſintereſted Perions, 
who, like juſt Judges, will determine each 
Party his Right. 

As Rebellions have their Riſe moſt uſually 
irom the boundleſs Ambition of the Great, or 
the preſſing Wants of the Poor; and Treaſons 
ſpring forth upon an ill Choice of Miniſters of 
State; for the ſame Reaion, a Gentleman 
ſhould ſeck to ſhelter his Fortune from the 
Violence of ſuch as are more Powerful than 
him, who ſacrifice every thing to their Inte- 
reſt; and be as Cautious of the Malice and 
tricking Deſigns of the Poor, whoſe Want 
lets them ſtop at nothing ; and here you may 
by the way obſerve, that the Virtues of your 
Citizensand middling rank of People arethe 
moſt Sincere and Unſtained, as being free 
from the Temptations which attend eaclz 
of the other Extremes. 

We cannot finiſh this Reflexion more Pro- 
fitably, than by conſidering that we ſhould 
try our Friends a long time, and know chem 
thoroughly, before we truſt em with any Se- 
£ret in our Buſineſs; to avoid being cheated 

4 4nd 
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and impoſing upon, which is too Common, 
even among Relations, and ſuch as make 2 
Ihe W of being our beſt Friends. 


MAXIM . 


Of PEACE, how conducive 1 it is to the P&E« 
1 ATION ofthe STATE, 


Altho Sovereions have à Right to make N- ar, 
for the maintaining and ſupport of Justice; li 
however more Glorious to preſerve a Peace au 
is advantagious to the Subjects, to make them 
feel the & Sweets of the Publik Benefit which ſpring 
from it, This is to copy more al- the God of 
Peace, Jeſus Chriſt, who deſcended from Heaven 
Fo procure 44 for us, 
1Uctus. 

12 | 3 rer hwoins mace War with the 
De vil, and aeftroyes S4, by bis Death and 4 Gil? 
io Rejarrection He pr. . Peace to Manttiud; 
wich is 4 anding 75 ſſon to Chriſtiau Princes, that 
711647 aclination bold pe 10 o HE Hermony ad 

o with their Netghboury and never 10 draw 
their „ $; word, but ubon unacbltdabie Neceſſity, ac- 
cording 0 St. Auſtin's Counje!, Pacem deber 
habere Voluntas, Bellum Neceſſitas. Mar 
dra vs after it ſuch n of Misfortizaes, that 4 
Prince Poul tremble when he is avoa the point 07 

roclauimiug it; ; jor he is accountable for the Dy 
orders that Follow, "Tis not therefore Intercſt, wr 
& proſpect! 2 private Gain to himfelf, which ſnou's 


pee: 0727 Pri Set 44 WH Dreaniag 120 770 another A Dn 


Venit mobis Rex Man- 


—_— 
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* thing but the Juſtice of his Pr erenſi ons, and the 
7774 ity of defending them, or to protect their Al- 
o lies aud Subjects can inſtify fo violent a Pro- 
ceeding. 
5 This Maxim teaches a King to heep himſelf al- 
ways armed both by Sea and Land, if he would a- 
oid a Mar. The Novility and Warlike Gentlemen 
& {0 la be reſpected ang careſſed ; for they, lite a 
_ we 1 's Arms, are the Weapons that defend the Body 
5 of 7 he Got cnet; Care muſt be taken to have. 
biss always ready at Sea, to attack or defend. The 
For! reſſes on the Border 55 ' which are the Barriers of 
e Conngy, ſpould be in a poſture of Defence, 
f "oy 200d Arcenals well furniſh'd with 7 Nezeſſa- 
es for a vigorous proſecution of a War, that his 
| E:1emies may not take Advantage of his Weakneſs 
at any time to ſarprize him; as T laid before, the 
ſareſt way to ſtave off a War, is to be ready for it. 
9i vis Pacem, para : Bellum. 
Iftis true "that leſſer States generally | become a 
Prey lo the more Powerful, and an innate Ambi- 
tion leads Sovereigns to aggrandi ce their Demains, 
V reaucing the N eiohbbor ring States. Pradence 
fvould make Princes wary how they involve them. 
FEET ina Mar with a Monarch of greater Strength 
7948 themſebves, for it almoſt always happens, that 
the Leſſer falls a Victim to the Greater, To avoid 
$1165, @ Sovereign ſnox ls fortify bimſelf ” Allian— 
c with ſuch as are ina Condition to defend Him, and 
ave the ſame Tatcre with themſelves, that they 
774 171th their commo Force against the Common 
Ereiy, He [would make his Allies ſeaſil ble, that the 
Longectt of his Country was but paving a way to 
lie 
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the ruine 0 theiry and that the overgrown Power 
of a Warlike Prince is generally fatal, and ouch: Wh 
always to be ſuſpected, If a weak Prince can bg, 
Treaty divert the Storm from his Country; er 7 
prrchaſe a Peace, he ſhould ſeek it, let the Price 5 
be never ſo great. 825 

Lordſbips and Commonwealths are more fit 1 
preſerve their Territories, than Enlarge them b; 
making Congqueſts; ſo » that the Hollanders wer 5 
much out in their Pol:ticks, to oblige the Rin 
of France to make War with them at a jan. 
dure, when they might have bought their Pea: 
at 42 eaſy Ratel * 7 

Mhen *tis a Sovereigns Misfortune to b 
obligea for the Preſervation of his Honour, 
aud the Proteftion of his Subjects to make War; 
he ſhould endeavour to carry it Home to his E. 0 
nemies Door, by which Reſolv'd Bolaneſs hf 
gains à double Ad vantage, Animates his on 


Tron, * nd ſtrikes Terror into thoſe of his Ad. 


verlaries. 
The Party that invades, muſt nſe all mean 
to Temp: hs Enemy to a Battel, that he my 
make We upon the Reins of their Arm). 
But the ij: ede fide muſt be as Cautions to 
Hazard it, 1a 4 D feat ſhould be attended 
with the Loſs of his Couptry : beſides he fheell 
iry by Netahbours am poſh them forward, t 
give 4 Dis 07 4% to the Superior Forces, o 
% if pdſjrvie, to kindle a Civil War in hi 
E menies . n, which 7 7219 dram him Home We 
from on? that is Foreign. 5 7 


RL 
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prudence likewiſe obliges petty Princes to put 
4 hemſelves under the Protection of the Greater, 
s well to ſhare with them in the Benefits of 
Peace, as to be defended by them in times 0 

Fas | | : i £ 

r: and when a Victorious Enemy by hard 
ate threatens a Government with utter Ruin, 
7s better in that caſe to Surremler V. oluntarity 
part of your Dominions, than run the Riſque 
= i; and in the mean time Court ſtrong 
/i1nces, and that done, to watch for an Op- 
"07 :unity of regaining 57 he was conſtraiu- 
o abandon, in Compliance to the Neceſſity. 
9 /bort if the Danger be grown to the laſt 
-c:remity, venture all to the Deciſion of 4 
pc; if you vanguiſh, your Affairs are Re- 
ored, if you fail iz the Glorious Attempt, you 
eib Novly. 


REFLE XENA 


No Body denies, that to defend our 


Lees, our Honour and Eſtate, is Lawful in 
Ye {ight of God and Man, and one Affront 
). amely paſſed b d h fl 

Famely paſſe v, draws others after 


It ; however, a Gentleman that pretends 
o Chriſtianity, ſhould eſteem it more Ho- 
durable to live in Peace with his Neigh- 
ours, and entirely ſhun all Tumults and 
"narrcls, than ro Embroil himſelf without 


aule, let him come off never ſo Bravely ; 
according to that excellent Maxim inferred 


rom the Politicks of Sovereigns. Amici. 
„ £772 0725216:55 debet hebere Voluntas, de- 
"16 fenſiout m. 
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fenſionem vero ſola neceſſitas, We ſhould on 7 Ll 
all Mens Friendſhip, and never make ar EH 
nemy if we can help it. Tis plain that M - 
Quarrelſome Gentleman 1s {lighted and hat 
by every Body; but if he behaves him 
Civilly and Honourably, as becomes a Ger 1 
tleman, He wins the Eitcem and Love d 
all Men. 
Nevertheleſs, as a Prince Sleeps not in tin 
of Peace, bur Buſies himſelf in laying up Sl 
lies fora War, when Neceſſity ſhall requiretl 
0 a Private Per fon Will find it the beſt way uM 
prevent Conteſts, is to be always ready to a 
{wer them, and repel with Force ſuch as witli 
out Juſtice attack them; therefore he ſhoull| 4 
be accompliſhed in all Exerciſes, parc 1 
hat relates to Arms, Vaulting, or the lik 
left ſome pretended Hero ſhould Raiſe hf 
Name by vanquiſhing a Man who has pe 
haps as much, it not more Courage than hin 7 
ſelt, but leſs Art. Experience ſhows us, Mn 3 
2 Gentleman who has Courage enough, Pri 
dence, Skill, and not deſtitute of Friends, 5 
ſeldom Engaged in in a Quarrel where his "ul 
verſary is not the Looſer. 
When hard Fate neceſſitates a Gentlemalf 
to Reſent an Aftront, he ſhould d 
Jet the World know that he had done a 
that he could, or ought to do, without 1 
leſſening his Character, to keep Peace WIH 
His Adverſary; this makes his caſe ſcent . 
clear to all under whoſe Cognizance th. f 
Story falls, and renders their Oppoſite ON 
F | | dicus 5 
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ious; but all convenient means ſhould be 
fed to accommodate the matter before the 
ome to Blows; for I maintain it ſtill, that 


pothing but an indiſpenſable Neceſſity of 


1 
% 


1 

0 8 ai 

cetending our ſelves can juſtify a Quarrel. 
Mg If Greater States can Devour and Swal- 


s up the Leſſer; fo Long Hands and Pow- 
Wrful, ſeldom fail to cruſh their Inferiors in 
m bſtance. Therefore 'tis a Gentleman's 
i art, to ſhow a profound Reſpect to the 
MW rcat Men of the Kingdom, and do no- 
* > 

Ming to provoke the hatred of an Enemy 


Moo ſtrong for him. It often happens in 
es of unjuſt and contentious . Law Suits, 


ua *tis better to quit one's Title to a part 
1 what he has a Right to, than hazard 
F< whole, And if we are not in a Con- 


ition to defend our Selves, to get as many 
MF roteciors and Friends as we can, which 
may Intereſt themſelves for us, and pro- 
re Peace and Repoſe, in which conſiſts 
ue Felicity both of States, and Private 
F<: (ons. 


\ 
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a1 ming Five Maxims, for the Enlarge- 
aaf ment and Increaſe of a State. 

1088 

cl = 

the NN ISE Nature, in all it's different Pro- 


vinces or Functions, after having 
15: be. 
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beſtowed a Nutritive Faculty on Living Call : p 
tures for the preſervation of the Species, con 
fines not its Bounty there, bur endows then 
beſides with a Capacity of improving, ande 
moving forward to greater Perfection, ( 
Prudence and Policy, in Conformity to tha 
Model, engages Monarchs not to ſtop at th 
Maxims. which are neceſſary tor the Eſt 
bliſkment and Preſervation of a Gover nment 
but teaches them to take a farther view * 
all juſt and fair Methods, to Augment wh 
they already poſſeſs, with ſuch as lye witli 
in their Reach. "I 

This is the reaſon why Princes are tl: 
moſt ſenſibly touched with Ambition; 'N 
Paſſion is more Noble, nor influences then 
with greater power, than a thirſt after Glow 
ry, to immortalize their Names by aggrai 
dizing their State; they look upon it as unf 
worthy of an Hero, to leave their Terri 
ries as they found them, and that ſuch fa 
ſhort of true Honour, who labour not bil 
all Laudable means to render their Poſſeſſio:M 
greater and more flouriſhing, _— 


K. 
12 


To digeſt theſe Five Maxims, Regain 3 
the Increaſe of a State, into ſome Method 
I ſhall in the Ft, "Treat of Agriculture and 
the Founding of Towns, as the Fundament. 5 
Goods of a State, and the Natural Rich 
which it make flouriſh. In the Second, ſhall | bl 
conſidered the Neceſſity and es 
of Manutactures. In the Third, Merchar 
dize both as to Importation and Expo 

1 
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. Ition. In the Fourth, We'll Treat of the Be- 
1-WMnefits à Sovereign reaps by Marriage with 
m eireſſes, to the Enlargement of his Domint- 
nlWons ; and we ſhall Conclude the /aff Maxim 
f with recommending to Princes Juſt and Law- 
M 


ul Conqueſts. 


te 1 

2M M A X [| M I. 

At, 38 | 

of the INCREASEOf aSTATE by AGRI- 


CULTURE and ARCHITECTURE. 


= Since Tillage of the Ground, Raiſing of Plants 
gu Trees, and the Grazing of Beaſts , are the 
Natural Source of all the Goods, which are ne- 
8: /ary either to Prince or People, to lay a Foun- 
ation of an Happy and Plentiful Life; there is 
Mothing a Monarch can more deſervedly purchaſe 
be 7itle of Father of his Country than by 
cir Encouraging, of Agriculture, which fur- 
iſbes the State with all the Neceſſaries and Con- 
esiences of Life: tho the Country be well pro- 
iaed with Manufactures, which improve and 
ruct the Subject, and Money which fills the 
ling FTreaſury, and the Peoples Purſe, by the Finances, 
Wd Foreign Trade; we ſee nevertheleſs, by the 
HH ollanders, that a Country may often want ne- 
mel efſary Goods, if they draw them not from theirown 
che ral Stock, and have it not from the Hands of 
I] bk heir own Husbandmen, which are the Ancienteſt 
268 rriſts in the World, and the moſt nſeful to the 
1 lich. 


There. 


| —_ ks ; 
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7 herefore if a Sovereign would make the Na. 6 
tion Flouriſh , he muſt manage his Affairs lf 
as to find in bis own Terr itories, all ſuch things a 5 
are neceſſary for the Publick Happineſs, for 1 
thing is more certain than that they are tbe mth 3 
happy Countries, who want leaſt Supplies fran, 
their Neighbours ; but in the Fertility of thei 
own Soil find enough to nouriſh aud maintail 
the Inhabitants, eſpecially if they can, beſt Wn 
relieve the Wants of bordering Countries 2 whit q 
Traffick they draw by exchange, what they wan 
themſelves, eſpecially their Gold and Silver, 

Thus England, the moſt plentiful Country i ; 
Europe, abounaing within it ſelf with all 4 
mece(ſ: wry and convenient for their ſupport ; and de 
ing well Cultivated by its Inhabitants not only pil x ö 
tifully rewards the Induſtry of the Liusbandmol 
but having ſupplied its own People, with what 
ever they have occaſton for; there is ſo great j4 
Surplus as enables them to furniſh maſt part 
the known World, with the moſt valuable ar 
aſeſul Commodities, as is well kaown in Franc 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Turky, the Eaſt au A 
Weſt-Indies, and indeed 10 all - the 7 
Parts of the Earth ; where their Trade is Priz\| b 
and their Traders Efteem'd , only for the /a# 7 
of their own natural Produtls, with bid 
it ſuperabounds.. By this they pain the moſt vail 
luable Treajares of the Nations they deal with 
and by this Natural Wealth, they furniſh tbe 3 
ſelves with, whatever ſerves for the e or Pr 
fare of Living, a 


4 
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One way obſerve among, the Poles, how their 
Neglect of Agriculture, is occaſioned by the ſeverc 
Ujage the Poor Husbandmen met with, being 
Treated like Slaves, not by the Nobility only, but 


1 even by their very Servants; which makes me think 
it highly neceſſary to encourage theſe Poor Labour- 


ers ; for want of this we ſee Poland does not pro- 
duce one quarter ſo much as it might, for the 


% Country is Fruitful and very large. Husbandmen 


4 
* % 
[4 x 
* © 
„ £3 _ 
£ 
1 


4 uſe of Agriculture, which produces all theſe Ad- 


Vantares. Ep | | 
Thoſe Induſtrious Perſons cannot be too much 
Praiſed, who have Drained the Marſhy Grounds 


5 in many plates of this Kingdom, by the Ex- 


ample of the Venetians in the Poleſine of Rovigo, 
and the Dukes of Ferrara in the Valley of Co- 
machio; but the moſt remarkable Inſtances of this 
are the Dutch and tlemings in the Low. Coun- 
tries, which they have almofl form d into a Ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe by their Unparallell d Labour 


s Diligence; and, to their Praiſe be it ſaid, 


when they wanted Greund they turned their In- 


Auſir to the Sea, having firſt ſecured themſelves 


azain(t it by their Dykes.. 


G  _ 
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'Tis no leſs than Fuſtice in a State, to drive 1 
ſuch ſlothſul Gentlemen from their Eſtates, who wal 
know not the right uſe of them; and thoſe that 
by Pains-taking, would put an Eſtate into a nes 
| Poſture, by Cultivating any Uſeleſs Neglected 
Ground, or introducing ſome new Improvement 
upon a Barren Soil; theſe ſhould be rewarded &* 
with Immunity from Charges for ſome time. 9 


Þ REFLEXION. 


* 


| A Gentleman ſhould be as Ambitious to 
| Advance his Fortune, and increaſe the Pa- 
C. trimony of his Anceſtors, as a Sovereign to 
| enlarge his Territories. He has but a 
| mean Spirit, who can fit down contented i 
with the Acquiſitions of his Parents, he muſt 
paſs for a ſauntring ſimple Fellow, and a 
Man fit for nothing, who aſpires no higher | 
than barely to feed upon the Inheritance of his 
Fore-Fathers. A Gentleman that has any 
Soul in him, ſhould conſider the Fortune he 
poſſeſſes, as the ſteps by which he may ad- 
vance himſelf higher, and count it to be a i 
| degenerating from his Brave Anceſtors, to 
| add nothing to it. Alexander the Great muſt WW 
| not be forgot on this occaſion, who when 
he was upon the Point of paſſing into Aſia to 
ſubdue that part of the World, ere he ſet for- 
ward, divided what he poſſeſsd in Greece a- 
mong his Friends, reſerving to himſelfonly the 
Hopes of Conqueſt. If Ill Fortune confines our 
Hopes to a narrow compaſs, a well fix d _ 
Min 
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for the Uſe of Gentlemen. 


Mind will notwithſtanding never yield to De- 
ſpair. Qui ſperare pote ft nihil, deſperet nihil. Tho 
our Proſpect be not very encouraging, we 
ſhould not ſuffer our Spirits to be dejected, 
and this makes me conclude, that a Gentle- 
man {ſhould uſe all means for his Advance- 
ment, which may Conſiſt with Honour and 
Juſtice. | | 

The Firſt and moſt eaſy, as well as moſt 
fair and Lawful, to improve ones Patrimo- 
ny, and what Eſtate we may have acquired 
our ſelves, is, to increaſe the Goods we poſ- 
ſeſs; as, to be Vigilant over our Servants and 
Tenants, to ſufſer nothing that is uſeleſs 
to remain upon the Ground, and to ſce that 
the Farmers do not Commit waſte upon the 
Grounds when their Leaſe is near Expi- 
ring. 


The Land ſhould be well Stock'd with 


— 
83 


Cattel, to make it more Fruitful, and better 


Cultivated ; the Eſtate ſhould be improved 
with great care; but above all, he ſhould let 
his Farms to ſuch as are Rich Subſtantial 
Men, for the Credit of his Eftate, and becauſe 
there he may receive his Rent duely. 

The Proverb, That the Maſters Eye makes a 
Fat Horſe, is very pat to this purpoſe, as is 
that, the Toot of the Husbandiman manures 
his Ground; which is an Inſtruction to us 
to keep a Watchſul Eye on our Eſtates, to 
lee our ſelves what condition it lies in, if 
our Station will allow, for you'll ſcarce find 
any Steward ſo zealous as his Maſter, or that 

G 2 ever 
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ever any thing ſucceeds that is managed by ” a 
Proxy, fo well as if you do it your ſelf. 4 

Good Land is that which yields Plenty of g 
all things, and a good Houſe is that Which 
wants no Conveniences for its Maſters Ser- / 


91 
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C 
! 


. IB 7 
uſe, as to profit by them; 'tis a way both to 
ſerve the Publick, and put Money in their 


| own Pockets. I re familiari laborioſior eſt i 
| Negligentia, quam Diligentia. Lazy Men make Bl 
| themielves the moſt Work, Induſtrious 
! Perſons are the Nouriſhing Fathers of 2, 
1 State. WT 


MAXIM I. 


Treating of the INcREAsE of a STATE 
by the MANuFPACTuR ES and Ax M 
g CHITECTURE, | 93 


| When a Sovereign has Prudently taken care to TX I 
| be well provided with Husbandmen for the Nur. | 


| ture of the State, and Supplying it with all ſorts tn 
| of Naturai Riches ; his next buſineſs is, to look 


" after Artiſts, and intreduce all forts of Manu» 
, tactures, as well for the neceſſity and conveniency 
| of rhe Subjects, as to ſupport their Commerce 
| with Foreigners, A Great Number of Artiſls jn 
all fort of Trades naturally produces Plenty: gut 
tt; your good Worimen that Compleat and Per- 
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f;ect an Undertaking, and their Performances which 
* draws the Current of Trade to the Country where 
., they live. 

I is neceſſary in all States that the Magz. 
ſtrates ſhould eſtabliſh Corporations of Workmen ; 
1: thar none be permitted to Exerciſe any Art, but 
ſuch as have ſerved a full Apprenticeſhip, and 
Men ſhould be choſen out of each Reſpective Trade 


upon Oath , that ſuch as do not deal faithfully 
ſbould be expelled their Country, Sovereigns 
RE themſelves, to ſpur Skilful Handicrafts Men to 
Kival each other in Excellency of Workmanſhip, 
KR does uſually beſtow Preſents and Rewards as well on 
uach as ſurpaſs others in their Profeſſion, as on ſuch 
who have invented a New Art, or made ſome con- 
WE /iderable Addition to thoſe already in being. 

be Induſtry of the Dutch, in Manufattures of 
galmoſt all ſorts, has made People ſay, that they 
have their Wits at their Fingers end; Gecauſe 
: bey excel in all Mechanic Arts whatever. In 


Nothing is more expedient to make Arts 
Flouriſb in a Aingdem, than to ſet to Work 
e all its Tubabitants both Old and T oung, that 
% /abouring in ſome particular Calling, they 
4 may) both gan their Livelyhoogd, and at the 


e time ſerve the Publick, Iis comve- 


wy 

Her 

Mee 
| 
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ties of Ariizans, ſuch as our Werk- Houſes and 


Hoſpitals in and about the City of London, 


, 


Maſters with Chearfulneſs and Fidelity. 
Magiſtrates, who eaſe the Prince of the leſſer 
Burthens of the State, ſhould be very cautious 


zo prevent the Exportation of raw Commodities, 
that is, Unmanufactured, as Wooll, Hemp, &c. 
for after having Manufactured them, they ſell i 


them. back to us, to their great Gain, and our 
Loſs ; returning, for Example (as 15 the Pradlice 


of the Dutch in their Trade with Poland,) an Ell A 


of Cloth at the Price of 20 Livres, which they 


have made of a Pound of Wooll, that ſtood them ot 


2 20 Sols, Tn this caſe the Loſs is double, the 
Subjects want the Gain which they make of our 
Raw Goods, and the Foreigner runs away with our 
Money, by Selling us, at an Extravagant Rate, 
what we let them have a Penniworth of. 


Policy does not only addreſs it ſelf to the In- 


nent likewiſe to Eſtabliſh every where Communi- 


where Charitable Care is taken to put the Poor 
into Method to Surmount their Neceſſity. 'Tis 
litewije a Cuſtom no leſs Juſt than Profitable to 
the Publick, for Maſters to Recompence their Va. 
lets, by paiting them Apprentice to ſome Honeſt 
Profeſſion, and the Expectation of ſuch a Benefit 
would make them diſcharge their Duty to their 


provement of ſuch Arts, as are neceſſary for 


the Prejervation of a State, as Bakers, Shoe- | 
waxers, Cartwrights, Weauers, Taylors, and 


Architect; but a ſpecial regard muſt be had al- 
fo, to the Eſtavliſhment and Maintaining of all tut 
Aris which Relate to War, juch az Fortijica* 
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i 99 ' tion, Gunner), Navigation, making Pouder, Match 
Es, Bullets, all Offenfive and Defenſive Arms, &c. 
beſides a Prince ſhould be provided with Men of 
+ Skill, to inſtruct the Soldiery in what belongs to 
their Profeſſion; Laſtly, no Stone ſhould be left 
unturned to Furniſh the State with all manner 
of Artiſts, that are of Service to the Publick, 


5 {> f 


Of all Arts that conduce to the Greatneſs or 
Strength of a State; Agriculture, (as was ſaid 
Le fore) which occaſions the building and enlarging 


* * 
A 


lions, are exceedingly commendable, 'Tis good 
= then to conſider the means by which Towns have 
, BY been | Joandes and increaſed, 
Mie mnt obſerve in the firit place, that the 
WY tual Afiftance Mankind can yield each other, 
was the Original Motive of their dwelling to- 
WW gether in Cities, which they fortified to ſhelter 
= themſelves from the Inſults of their common Ene- 
= 7); and as they had recourſe to Policy, to form 
By Rules for their good Goverament, that Science 
= borrows its Name from a City, where it first had 
= :'s Birth; ſo that People who live ont of Town, 
or in à Country finely, without the Benefits pro- 
duced by Society, may be ſtiled Barbarous; and 
that Nation which has the greate$t number of Cities, 
aid the moſt Strong and Handſome, are the moi 
„ Polite and FHlouriſbing. | 
Dou 7atend a City to be ver) Confiderable, 
4 , Situation mmuit be choſe in 4 wholeſome Cli- 
„nate, to contribute to the Health of the Inhavi- 
Wt #ants by the Purity of the Air; It ſhould have 
„%% Convenience) of ſome large Rivers; and if pof- 


% (z 4 ſible, 
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i ſchle, the Ne eighbourhood of the Sea, tg attract al | 
fach "Rickes as are neceſſary to the Happineſs i 8 


the People. F it border upon an Enemies 


Country, fortify it Itrong that the Townſre 5 5 


may live in Security, 


The Fr uitfi ulneſs of the Neighbouring C ountry, a 4 


Manafactures, Trade, Exerciſe of Religion, Tri- by N 


bunals of Juſtice, the Univerſities, and 3 1 


tent Maſters in all P rofeſſions, do wonderfully con. 


tribute to its Increaſe. But it it be intended for the It. 


Capital of a State, and to be the firit City in the 


Kingdom; the So ver eign ſhould fix his ordinary 


Reſidence there, by which the Nobility and Gentry 
flocking thither to make their Court, ana offer 
their Fer vice to the Prince, do Enrich and Aug. 


ment it with Magmnific ent Buildings, and the Num. 


ber of Inhabitants increaſes daily: The Gain got 


by 4 numerous and rich Court draws from all 


Ws ihe Privileges which Rings endow 1 


great Cities with, ferwes greaii to their Advance- 
meat, eſpecially when they are ſecure too, and the 
People in all Conditions can find ſomewhat to turn 
4 Penny with, 


: REFLEX TO N 


The Happineſs of ace Perſons , like 
rhat of Kingdoms, conſiſts in a diligent ſcarch 
after. what is neceſſary for our ſelves and Fa- 
milies, by a Judicious Choice of Tradeſmen 
or Artiſts. © Therefore a Gentleman ſhould 
"_ with Artizans of the greateſt Fame, 
their Reputation being a pretty jure mark 


ol 


— 
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of their Skill, and provided a Man is ſo wary 
as not to be cully'd purely for the Name's 
ſake, ſuch an one's Work 1s ſeldom too dear. 
A Gentleman that ſeeks Generous Educa- 
tion, to quality himſelf for a conſiderable Poſt 
in the Army, muſt not grudge the Money 
it coſts him, to have tlie beſt Maſters of all 
ſorts, to compleat him in ſuch Bodily Exer- 
ciſes as becomes what he is about to under- 
tale. To the Honour of our Nation it may 
2 e ſaid, that our Univerſities are provided 
uith ſuch excellent Maſters, that they are 
grown the moſt Famous in Europe, as may 
be ſeen by the great Concourſe of Nobility 
From all parts of the World. 
Lis a thing of the greateſt Moment to an 
Weaſy and quiet Life, to furniſh our ſelves 
wich all the Neceſſaries and Conveniences 
uch of Life, as a well repleniſhed Wardrobe, 
Genteel Houſhold-Goods, and every thing 
elſe that is conducive to our well being. 
Ika Perſon of Quality have Poſſeſſions ſuf- 
ficient co anſwer it, he may Enrich his E- 
ſtate by ſettling ManufaQures upon his own 
Lands, to turn the Currency of Money that 
way, that he may vend to the Workmen the 
Product of his own Ground; for it's undoubt- 
true, that Induſtrious, Laborious People 


17 * yy 

1 

= 
* . 


male Plenty where ever they ſettle. 

3 1:s a great Honour and Pleaſure to have 
his Lands improved and adorned, Houſes 
Built upon his Eftate, and to have a Noble 
* f r Palace 


wh 
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Palace in the Capital City, where his Quali- | 4 


care ms to Fortifie the Town, to cover 


ty calls kim to reſide ſometimes, to make | 1c 
his Court to the King. 3 

A Gentleman generally Places his delight in 

a Splendid Houſe, and Viſits it often. It 
ſhould be Seated in an wholſome part of . 
the Town near the Prince's Palace, and in a 
Place well accommodated with the Conve. Ny 
niences of Life; the Building to be compleat, 
mult be firmly founded, convenient, and as ”q 
Stately as the Bounds of his Fortune will þ 1 
allow. | ; 

As the Prudence of a Sovereign, nab 
choice of an Advantagious Situation for the | 
City he intends to found, as for Examp 
a Fruitful Soil, near the Conveniencies of 
Wood, Water, and above all the Sea; takes 


it from the Attacks of Enemies, *tis the | 
fame caſe with a Gentleman who would 
purchaſe an Eſtate, or improve ſome part of i by 
his own, by Peopleing it, he ſhould fix up- 
on a Place Bleſſed with a good Air, Fr uit. Wn 
ful Soil, near a good River, or if poſſible 
the Sea, well ſtored with Woods, od Mea- 
dows, ſtrongly Situated, or at leaſt ſure c- if 
nough to keep our Enemies out. a 
As to the chocie of Domeſtick Servants, 2 
Man muſt ſpare nothing to find out ſuch a; Ki 
are Diligent and Labor. 10us, that he may 8 
the better ſerved by them, becauſe of their 
8 and they are generally the mott | | 


Skilful. 8 
The 
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The Fortune of great Men is ſubject to 
ſo many Chances and Alterations, eſpecially 
of ſuch as profeſs the Military Art, that J 
cannot diſapprove the Practice of ſome Coun- 
tries where all Gentlemen are inſtructed in 
ſamewphat to gain their living by, if Capti- 
vity or any other Diſaſter befal them. 
1 ſhall Conclude this Reflexion with the 
Warineſs and Circumſpection, Gentlemen 
ſhould uſe to Guard themſelves againſt the 
Treachery and Tricks of Handicraft Men, 
by which they impoſe upon ſuch as know 
nothing of their Arts. To find out theſe 
Cheats, I would inform my ſelf as much as 
poſſible by my Friends that underſtand 
8 thoſe matters, or Raiſe Jealouſies between 
two of the fame Profeſſion, and Rivals in their 
WE bulineſs, in ſuch a caſe the one of them ne- 
ver fails, in ſpight to the other, to reveal 
che Secret they Cully their Chapmen with. 
his fort of Men are fo conceited of their 
performance, that they think themſelves ne. 
Ver ſufficiently paid, and Fancy 'tis no more 
than doing themſelves Juſtice, when they 
Cheat the Publick, 
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Po ible, by the Conveniency and Security of the 
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MAXIM III. 


Showing how a STATE Floariſhes by Mea. 
CHANDI 2 E between the Sus js ct; 
themſelves, and CoMMERCE with |, 
STRANGERS, 


T7 is not ſuffu cient to the Felicity of a State # a 
that it be well provided with Artiſts, and abouni b I 
in Natural and Artificial Riches, there must be 
Merchants to hoard them up in Graineries ai 
Warehouſes, to make a publick Treaſury of Fa 
whither each private Perſon may come to Pl 
himſelf with what he has Occaſion for. Without | 
this Regulation, which is generally to be ſeen in 
great Towns, Labourers would loſe a great deal of Wi” 
time in going to vend their Goods, which — 9 'P 
be more uſefully employed than in Travelling; o 
elſe (which is as bad) every Citizen would be 4 1 
liged perpetually to travel round the Country, to 
7 urniſh himſelf at the Hands of each Artizan 
with what he wanted, *Tis by Merchandize then 
that the Subjects maintain a mutual Correſpon- 
dence, and a Communication of each others Goods; 
and, far from contemning ſuch uſeful Perſons, s 
the Nobilie/ do, Sovereigns ould eacourage 


o 
them, and make their Buſt neſs as eaſy to them us 


| 


R ads, by the Navigation of Rivers, the proper 1 
Conduit by which Merchandiges are diſfuſed . 
through the whole Body of the Xingdom. As the 
Humane Boay cannot Jus, it without the C — | 

770 
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F ys the Uſe of ＋—— 9 
| For of the Blood, which tranſmits Life and Non- 


riſbment to all its Parts; no more can a Nation 
2 it ſelf, without Merchandize, by help 
of which all the Goods the Ringdom abounds with, 
"paſs through the Hands of all = People, 
i * The propereit way to ſupport and encourage 
| Werchants, which Policy teaches us, is, to make 
a eact Fidelity flouriſh among them, and in 
E: caſe 54 any Diſpute, to give them ſovereign and 
Y E. Juſtice, and to allow them, as is the 
bt Practice of our Mercantile Laws „ 4 Pomer 
12 o chuſe Judges themſelves, to make a ſpeedy and 
8 al Deciſion of what is in Controverſy between 
em, without Intereſt or Partiality. 
73 Next to Merchandize among our ſelves, let 
caſt an Eye upon foreign Traffick, which we [ball 
$rcat of under the name of Commerce. It is fo 
1 9 ary to diſcharge the Kingdom of what it is 
3 aas. with, and import in lien thereof what 
wanted at Home that we ſee no Country in the 
„ //0rid /o favoured by Nature, which has not oc- 
| * aſ.on for this Employment, 
4 
. 


| 


Io manage this important Affair with Diſcre- 
| Ki lion, be ſure never to carry out of the Kingdom 
4 2 thing which it is not ſufficiently ftock*d with, 
2] or mast our Neighbours be furniſhed with any 
„ ommodity that may be made uſe of 22 our 

res, as Arms, Ships, Horſes , ſhort, 
” 23, thing employed in War ; beſ — the Ex- 
1 ort ation of all raw unmanu pr: id! C ade 
Pould be prohibited under ſevere Penalties, that 
. Subjects may reap the Benefit of the Manuf. 


eee, the Mork being an Addition to its 
. 
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ſhould more aſſiduouſij apply himſelf to, than 1 


lian Pictures, China Ware; and in a wil 


* 


Gold and Silver are ſuch valuable thing, 
that all Societies have thought it neceſſary to fon, 
bid the carrying them out of the State, unleſs ſu . 
ver) particular and weighty Reaſons , when m.. 
cannot maintain the Trade by way of ech. 
of Commodities, There is nothing 4 Prisa 

{ 


2. 
draw the Wealth of his Neighbours into his nM: 
Ringdom. The Dutch are the cunningest Me 
chants of all Nations, for tho" they want 4 
thoſe Natural Advantages which England, a 
ome other Countries abound with, yet have thi 9 
for theſe 100 Tears laſt paſt, been enriching then 
ſelves with the Spoils of the World, 'Y 

Some things there are which Traders ſhoulll 
not be countenanced to deal in, viz, ſuch 1 
ſerve only for Luxury, to ſoften the Minds i 
the People, and impoveriſh the Country, as you 
Precious Stones, Exquiſite Perfumes, Unneceſſi 
ry Spices, Genoeſe and Venetian Laces, I: 


2 


whatever indulges Wantonneſs, rather than ſerv 
the Neceſſity and Conveniency of Life, : 


: . 8 . Sp 
venient to prohibit the Importation of ſuch Goods 
the Government ſhould load them with hea® 
Taxes, without paying which, they ſhould not l 


£1 


permitted to enter; by this Method, Strangen 


J. 
would be diſappoiated of the Profit which bro, 
1 
0 


. 


them hither, and for the public ' Benefit th 


. 
»* 


* 


Luxury of particular Perſons woald be pu 
niſbed. 1 


2 


* 
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| 1 Jo facilitate Commerce, Rivers muſt be made 
Navigable, Harbours ſecured, the Sea cleared of 


== 
Pirates, Roads and Paſſages kept in a good Con- 
dition, and ſcoured of Robbers, A Prince ſhould 
libewiſe, if he can, take off all Duties laid upon 
ach Commodities, as we tand in need of from 
Strangers, and take ſtrict Care that no Diſtur- 
n bance be given them in their Commerce, by giv- 


«Ki 


ing them ſpeedy and due Redreſs, to the Com- 


2 
FX 
i 


olaints made againſt the Natural Born Sub- 
„7 e 4 injured or impoſed 
8 * who have any ways injured or impoſed upon 


t) | | 
„A Merchant Adventurer follows à very Re- 
atable Profeſſion, it ſhould not be decried as a 


Voean ſordid Employment ; for we ſee your rich 
Dees, when they have got ſufficiently, withdraw 
= ſelves from that, to make a different and 
re reater Figure in the World, I grant that In- 
and Trade properly belongs to the meaner ſort of 
People, but venturing by Sea, becomes a Gentle- 
„nan, as an Employ the more Glorious, becauſe the 
„% ore Hazardous ;, and the ſeveral Companies of 


3 Merchants eſtabliſhed among it us, are ſufficient 


XV 


M eſt :monies of this. 

2 

40 REFL EY N 
15 | 

+ Tis Prudence in a Gentleman as well as 


» ©... 
* 8 
* 


11 his Intereſt, to underſtand how to diſpoſe 


*% 
& 


Tm the Product of his Eſtate to the beſt Ad- 
i rantage, and to know how to buy what he 
| Wants at the belt hand. He ſhould beware 
ot the Subtilty of Merchants who would 
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Tempt him to take thin ngs of them upon Cre . 
dit, and by that cunning fetch, inſnare him if 
to his Ruin; 'tis an eaſy matter to takt 4A 
up Goods of theſe Greedy Fellows; but 't, 
very hard to pay that abominable Uu 
which they commonly extort; and the 
ſneaking Chicaneries and Tricks, which 0 4 
practiſe to get their Money, often Ruin 0 
beſt Families. 

Since of the ſeveral Ranks of People, Mer 
chandize ſeems allotted to Men of a Brill 5 
Spirit, who are qualified as it were, fron 
their Cradles, for the Command of Work 
men and Handicrafts Men which they em. 
ploy. The Nobility ſhould take that in 
conſideration, and not flight them as the 
now do, for we ſee tis often advantagiouM 
to Gentlemen, whole Fortunes are Ruined u 
their Country” 5 Service, to reſtore their Un| J 
happy Fate, by Marching with the Daughte 1 
of ſome Rich Merchant. A very great part 08 
the Nobility, have made no Scruple to con 
tract an Alliance with ſuch Families , ani 0 
by that Acceſſion of Fortune, haye ſupport 4 P 
ed the Tottering Honour of their own HoulW 

Foreign Commerce is a Profeſſion hr 
becomes a Gentlemen; for as the true No 
bility had its Original from Bravery and Vi 
jour, there is no Calling in the World when 3 
a Stout Heart ſhows it {elf more, than here 
A Merchaat has not Men only to conrenllf 
with, but the oY of all the Elements, {MM 
char 
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that I fay the greateſt Proof a Man can give 
of a ſteady Reſolution and Bravery, is to 
Þ expoſe himſelf or his Fortune to the Merc 
of thoſe faithleſs Elements. The Great Duke 
of Ta/cany, your Noble Venetians, the French, 
8 Spaziſh, and Portuguese Gentlemen, and the 
chief Magiſtrates of Holland, have always 
thought it honourable to be Merchants Ad- 
denturers, which is far more to their Advan- 
tage and Reputation, than to turn Baxk- 
and Vſarers, the Employment many Gen- 
tlemen in Italy betake themſelves to. 
And there are ſo few great Perſons who 
bend there Inclinations this way, that a pri- 
vate Gentleman will find it more eaſy to 
{Rite to the higheſt Poſts at Sea, than elſe- 
where; and when he is once accuſtomed to 
uit, 'tis more pleaſant, and leſs expenſive to 
him to ſerve there; not to mention the Im- 
e mortal Glory thoſe Brave Adventurers have 


oi FAchieved, who expoſed themſelves to long 
n. and tedious Voyages, to make new Con- 


(queſts for the Advantage of their Country, 
and advance the Standards of their Princes 
eto unknown Parts of the Globe. 
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IV. 


Purchaſes and Engagements. 5 
Fe have now explain d the proper Met bod of 8 
Governing within, as I may call it, in order u 
increaſe a State; and we ſhall Treat therefor 5 
here, of the way how a Sovereign may add ne 
Dominions to what he before poſſeſſed, to brin; 
his Power to that juſt Greatneſs which conſtitute; WM 
its Perſedlion. | | 
The Firſt, the moſt Natural and moſt Lau- 
ful that a Prince can make uſe of, is to contra 
Marriages with Princeſſes that are Fleireſſes of 1 
Severergnty, which lies convenient for them, al 
would turn to their great Proßt. 1 
Private Perſons enjoy in this Caſe a mon 
ext cnſive. liberty, they may Marry by Inclina Wi 
tion or Fancy, or for their own Private Inte. 
eſt; tut a King who is more cloſely Wedded 1 
the State, than to his Wife, muſt be led in it 
choice of a Match by conſiderations of Stait, 
aud the Publick Goed, which is the Barrier an 
Security ef bis Private Advantage too. Ti: 
Houſe of Auſtria 7s a remarkable inſtance of te 
Succeſs of this Maxim, They ſprang, about 400 
Tears ago from the Counts of Auſpurg in Swit. 
zerland, and have now, by little and little, wit! 
ad vantagious Marriages, acquired the Sov 
rei guly of the greateſt part of Europe. This 7 | 
479 — 
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be Poet Jay, Arma gerant Galli, tu fœlix 
Auſtria nube; as much as to ſay, that the 
Spaniards have made more Conqueſts by what 
bas paſt between the ſheets, than the French, 
and other Nations have by dint of Sword; But 
row the Politicians of Spain, and the Fools 
„France are Dead, as Vaubeuningen cads 
bbem. 

be Conſiderations which generally guide a 
prince to his Choice of a Conſort ; are, either 
% put an end to the War at home or abroad, 
Wy /iifling the animoſities by Jo cloſe a He as 
W/Marriage, or elſe to ſtrengthen himſelf with 
MC onfederates. 

= Secondly, a Monarch may juſtly enlarge his 
Ferritories, when by right of Blood an Eſtate 
8 cvolves upon him. This is a Title beſtowed 
% Nature, and conſequently received from the 
bands of the Almighty, the Governour of Nature. 


"1 


„They are obliged in duty to take poſſeſſion ; and, 
its . TD a s f 


1 p , y 
,r 8 Right out of the hands of ſuch as, being jealous 
ay 


= of their Power, would Uſurp it from them, 
1,8 7he Third thing which enlarges a Kingdom 
1 Election, as when a free People make choice 


/ a Prince to be their Sovereign, upon Condi- 


4 
p 
8 


J 
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- 


4 


6 
4 
T 
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1 


** 


eon, that he Reunite or Tacorporate his Terri- 
{1,8 forces with the Crown they put upon his head, 
col This Maxim has been prafliſed in Poland; for 
„it. was Ly a Contract of this Nature, that the 
ih Great Datchy of Lithuania was rejoyned to 


» So; 
5 
* 


ve: rat Crown; they Electing the Jagellons, who 


were in poſſeſſion of it, for their Kings, And the 
thi H 2 ſame 


had been a Catholick, to Augment their State 
with the addition of Ducal Pruſſia, and the . 
ther Poſſeſſions of that Prince in Germany, 

"Tis by Election that we have ſeen the 
Kingdoms of France and Poland, and often. 
times the Empire of Germany and Kzngdon 
F Spain, meet in one Prince, 

Fourthly, « Cromm may grow greater by Do. 
nation; which is when a free People, or a So. 
vereign beſtows the Sovereignty upon ſome gooi 
Prince to be protected ana defended by then, 
Attalus King of Afia by his Will bequeathes i 
his Dominions to the Romans; Michael Pa- 
leologus Emperor of Conſtantinople, gave Pe. 
rou to the Genoeſe; Humbert /e laſt Dauphin 
of Vienna, gave the Province of Dauphine 
the Sons of France, upon condition, that thi 
Eldeſt ſhould always bear the Title of Dauphin; 
Charles Dake of Anjou, feeing himſelf with. 
out iſſue, by his Teſtament left them Provence: 
not to mention the Patrimony of the Church of 
Rome, given by the Kings of France and other Wl 
Princes, El 8 

A Prince that deſires ſuch like Gifts, ſhouls 
make it his ſtudy to Poſſeſs thoſe Royal Virtues 
which win Love and Eſteem, the Natural Sour. 
ces from which ſuch Benefits flow, and be indu- 
ſtrous to Protect and Careſs ſuch Princes as art 
without Heirs, and be as ready to ſerve a People 
that want 4 Maſter. 45 
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As to the laſt way of increaſing a State, cer- 
tainly uo Commerce is ſo advantagious or Ho- 
ꝝmourable to a Prince, as purchaſing a Sovereign- 
9%, 4 Commodity which cannot be bought too 
dear, for beſides the Renown of ſuch a Bargain, 
rhe Revenue is perpetual ; ſo that we may ſaj, 
Jane the Firſt Queen of Naples, and Counteſs 
/ Provence, ſold 4 very cheap Pennyworth to 


* 


Pope Clement of Avignon, and the County of 
Venaiſſin, for which he paid her Four Hundred 
| 8 houſand Livres, which was no more than what 
„e owed to the See of Rome, for Arrears of 
, Penſion (be paid for Sicily, Nor has the 
1. A Ring of France paid too much for the Princi- 
e. ali) of Sedan, which he got by an exchange 
nh the Houſe of Boũillon; mor for the Town 
m 24 1+ which Money wreſted rout of our 
e. | 

P Tis alſo very conductve to the Growth of 4 
|. Crate, to join ſome Countries to it by Engage- 
e: ent; but eſpecially, when the Contract runs ſo 


s 


bat at a certain time exſpired, the Conſideration 


Þ 
mou 
5 . 


5 


lone) not paid, the Country is to be alienated to 


. 


7 
th 
1 


er 
| . he uſe of The Prince to whom it was engaged, 
Lewis the XI. of France was very pradent 
getting the County of Rouſillon from John 
. Arragon by this means, to whom he had 
ent Four Hundred Thouſand Ecu's; and his 


. ** 
\ 


17e Charles e VIIIth. was as imprudent to 
ple %% it without Reimburſement of the Money, 
ä hat he might not be oppoſed by the Spaniards 


We” bs Entorprize in Italy. 
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EEE — 
17 Duke of Saxony holds the Marquiſate 1. 4 
Luzace by this Title, The Poles retain Livo. 
nia eber Fee the Tear 659, at which time thy 1 
lent the 1 cutonick Order, Six Hundred Thou 
{and Ecus to enable them 'to make War again Ph 
the Great Duke of Miuſcovy ; fo the Pope 1-6 L 
ſeſſes the Dutch of Caitres, for a Sum of Man 
he advance fe jor the Dube of Parma. It # to i on 
obſerved that moit Countries ſo Engaged, i 
proceſs of time, and the People growing Femilid Peg 
with the racer of the Prince it was egi 
to, become an abſolute irrevocable Poſſeſſicn. | 


R . 


Noble Families find it as couducive to 
their Advancement, to contract AdyantiM 
gious Matches, as Princes do; they are ti 
Preſent of Heaven; however Humane Pri 1 
dence contributes very much to them; tor nf 
Man can be unfortunate in a civil Life, un. 
lets he has 2 mind to be ſo. A Gentleman : 
inould conſider, that the Calm, Repoſe, and 
Sweetnel5 of by Lite; that the Eſtabliſhmen 
Preſervation and Advancement of his Fam. 
ly and Fortune, depends upon a well choſe 
Marriage. To procure ſuch an Happiney 
teen always a watchtul Eye upon the Eitat: 
and Kindred of the Parents, but eſpecially ii 
Merit and Virtue of the Perſon vou intend 4 4 
Eſpouſc. 4 


4 * G [7 1 

Faccefß ons are the moſt uſual means 1 3 
which =: Houſe 3s Enriched and Advanced 
Tal | 


Wy 2, * 
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f # that Branch of Morals which regards each 
Man's Government of his Family, v72 Oe- 
conomic l, teaches how to manage that Mo- 
"& mentous Concern, that they may be Benefit- 
ted in this Reſpect, as far as Juſtice and Ho- 
nour will ſuffer. A Gentleman had very of- 
teen better quit his Right to an Eſtate, when 
tis loaded with Incumbrances and Law-Suits, 
chan endeavour to diſentangle it, and ſpend 
ME what elſe he has, to get the Suit decided and 
purge the Eſtate of Debts. But if a Fortune 
WE deſcend fairly to a Man, and there is a good 
W Rcverlion to hope for, after all is paid, the 
= Succcilor has neither Spirit nor Heart in hin 
it he abandon it. 
| A Gentleman ſhould, by a fa! Educa- 
WE cation, acquire all the good Qualities which 
are neceſſary to raiſe one's Fortune in the 
World; he ſhould make his Ability known 
to che Prince and his Miniſters, that he may 
ſtand fair for Preferment, when a Vacancy 
offers, and Riſe the cheaper by his Merit 
only. 
e ſhould Careſs and do all the good 
"WW Oflices in his Power to his Relations and 
Friends, that have good Eſtates and no Chil- 
dren nor very near Relations to inherit them, 
that by a lucky Gift he may get the Riches 
he has Occaſion for. 
When by his Induſtry, a Gentleman has 
Lor together ſome Mony, 'tis prudent to em- 
bloy it upon the purchaſe of a good Eſtate, or 
wo anhandſome Poſt, that may yield him borh 
mx H 4 Honour 
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Honour and a god Revenue. He ſhould e. hy 
ſteem it the moſt fixed and ſolid Good to be | 5 
well bottomed upon an Eſtate of his own, pro- 
vided, he have ſome genteel Place, or Bone 4 7 
Employment to keep him doing, that he * 
may make ſome Figure in a Civil Life; for 
you'll obſerve an idle dreaming Perſon that 9 5 
employs himſelf no way to ſerve his Genera- 
tion, is univerſally deſpiſed, and accounted as Wi 
the Nuiſance of Mankind. $8 


MAXIM V. 


"7 
7 
+ { 


of the Increaſe of a STATE by right cf 4 
A 8. 5qgpnd making CONQUEST 8. 


Valour being a truly Royal Endomment, ard 
ſince 4 Monarch cannot glory ina more Pompout 
Title, than that of Conqueror, we find Princes in. 
fpir 5 with a Generous and Noble Ambition, to 
extend the limits of their Territories by Militan by 
and Heroick Achieuments, The Mag nauimi- 90 
ty of their Soul finds am unecaſineſs to be cooped up it 
wi thi; the Bounds their Predeceſſors left; they 5 
look upon themſelves as Truazts to Glory, aul 
think nothing is done for the good of their Sub- 
jecke, if they do not immortaliæe their Name by | 
ſome 5 029ueft, To acquire fach Renown, Pol. q 
ticks inftrutt them to begin a War with Caution, 5 

bo profecate it with I ou, to put an happy and pro. 8 
Htable £974 to ir, ara lifily, to toll fat what i 
they Hbale, that the — of Hoſes, = favours 
al 415 the jaiter Side, may give a Bleſſing tc 
© thai | 
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©: heir Enterprizes, aud Prudence may accompany 
bi. them in all the Dangers they expoſe themſelves 
(o; two things muſt be avoided particularly in 4 
% ar, Injuſtice and Raſhneſs. 
je juſt Canſes which move a Sovereign to 
hh ake Arms, are the Defence oft his Sabjecks, and 
Whoſe of his Allies, to Revenge Wrongs done 
bem, to Maintain their juſt Pretenſions upon 
; 14 State , to Defend, Eſtabliſh, and Propagate 
3 heir Religion, and according to the Opinion of 
ke 0 rthodox Divines, even to extirpate 4 contrary 
Religion, or a growing Hereſy which is not to be 
olerated. 
N | A Prince, that he be not RAfb in a thing of ſuch 
WC onſequence, ſhould weigh well — Benefit he ex- 
5 5 from the War , which muſt appear clear, 
cs well as the probability of putting a Period to 
t, without Hazarding what he Poe es, A Ryng 
* erefore ſhould make ſure firſt at Home vi 


is Subjects, by Juſtifying the * of the War, 


Neid obtaining their Approbation, that he may find 
-bei Hearty to aſſiſt him at a Pinch; he ſhould. Act 
1 Hel) to prevent any other diſturbance from a- 
Th. broad, new Alliances muſt be made, and thoſe 


ih our Neighbours renewed, that they may 
6 uAccour and relieve us, or incommode our Ene- 
mies; at leaſt, it takes "then off from offi ſting our 
Enemy, it ſhould be Debated likewiſe whether 
is more expedient io fall on by Sea or by Land, 
aud which is the weakeſt and moſt expoſed part 
5 of the Conntry, and where they make the gf eateſt 
1 eher attons againſt a Surpri ce. 
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A Prince Gould d Serwice the I. 
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3 


luſtrious Per ſons in all the Neighbouring Nation jy 
Men who 1 
were Capable of fortifyins and ſerving the En. 
n). Good Magazines ſhould be laid up, for 
the ſupport of great Armies, which may al 
Periſh if they want Neceſſaries and take this 
AS an approved Maxim , that of two Armies in 


i order to fr in his own Intereſt 


hs » 1 N 
— 8 
N. 


92 
1 
» 


7 | 
#5 N * 


pl p 
* bas 


the Field, that which 3 -s its Proviſion lat 


generally Trinmphs over the other: 


Army, diſpirit his Enemy, and to be the better 


ſerved by his Officers and Soldiers, to whom 10. 4 
thing 75 impoſſible when they Fight 755 view 1 
fr aſſuranc 


. Monarch, and with the utmoſt 


that their les ſhall be taken Notice of and 
rewarded, 


Tis a Maxim in War, that he that expents 


expends the leaft, for a Prince cam 
be well ſerved, if he does not Pay well, 


The Reputation of hading weak Armies in t 


Fields, does not Rob them of their Heart and 
Reſolution, r frighten other Princes from con. 
federatiug tor their Defence. 
c clude, that 5 Prince ſhould not make War on 
2 Free State f. for the ſale of Conquest only; 0 
when once begun, follow the Examples of tit 
Turks and other Conquerors, 


viceable to the Deſion. 
If the War be D 


attackea muſt Defens himſelf as well as he can; 
45 


fall oa with hu 
whole Force, and ſpare zothing that may be ſer- 


Defenſive, the Party that il 


. for in tha 
caſe they muſi fall on with all their Force, Al 9 
Conqueror ſhould go in Perſon to Animate lu 


From whence I 


* 
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1 but if it be Offenſive, a War of Choice, or for 


te ſake of Conqueſt, it muſt be proſecuted 
W wth Great Vigour or never undertaken, 

„l making War, be ſure to invade the weak- 
% part of your Enemies Country, to Pierce in- 
"BE 70 the ver) Bowels of it; once enter'd, the Con- 
"WF 922ror ſhould offer Battel, or endeavour 10 Force 


hein to it; for the Conſequence of Victory would 


% 
b 


= /- he Conqueſt of the State: If that fail, pur 
ie him to the Capital of his Ringaom if po- 
%le, for à Blow upon the Head quells and 4- 
oniſbes Men more, than one upon any other part 
of the Bod). | | | 
Conquered People ſhould be favourably Treat- 
ed, and given to underſtand that their Privi- 
| leges ſhould be religiouſly maintain d; that he 
comes not to deſtroy either their Religion or 
Liverty; for theſe are ſuch dear things, that for 
8 ir Preſervation Men prove the mojt Obſtinate, 
aud hold out the longeſt, | 
If the Enemy, whos we wiſh to Conquer, is 
polſeſſed of a Province remote from the main 
hoody of his Territories, and in the Neighbour— 
hood of the ſtronger (ide, twould be no hard Task 
to reduce that, for a divided State is ſoon cruſh- 
ea, the Enemy in that caſe reſiſts and de- 
fend, himſelf but with one Arm, againſt 4 Mo- 
a4rch who attacks it with his whole Force; "twas 
is that gave France always an Opportunity tc 
are Conqueits upon the Spaniſh Monarchy, the 
fjeveral Branches of mhich are ſo diitangly Situ- 
ater, from the chief KRinadom. „„ 
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Conqueſt is a thing of too Violent a Nature | 
?0 hold long, for Jealouſy, and the common Tn. 
tereſt they have in their mutual preſervation, of- 
ten engages Neighbouring Princes to take Arms | 
on behalf of the Weaker fide, with intent tu 
reflore them to their Priſtine Liberty; a wiſe 
Conqueror ſhould therefore Nick his time t 
finiſh a War, by a Treaty which may Confirm 
his Title to the Conqueſts already made, ani 
gain the Friendſhip of the bordering Princes, . 
who will be extremely pleaſed to find Danger i: 
vaniſhed, and the Expence of a War ſaved, eſ. 
pecially if they likewiſe have the Glory of ne. $ 
 diating in the Quarrel; beſides a State alread 
ſhattered will be tranſported at the conclufion c 
a War, which carryd a proſpect of ſuch Fatal i 
Conſequences, eſpecially when they diſcern n 
likely way of delivering themſelves from it. 

The Turkiſh Maxim of Warrins with thei: MY 
whole Force, to make ſurprizing unexpected Con. 
queſts, and afterwards concluding a profitable 
Peace without reſtoring any thing, ſecures then 
from the danger of a Repulſe by a Confederacy 
of Chriſtian Potentates againſt that Common E- 
vemy. By this means they have invaded the 
greateſt part of the World, aud carried th: 
Terror of their Arms ſo far, as may cauſe Eu- 
rope to Tremble. Non minor eſt virtus quz- 
rere, quam parta teneri; Iis as Glorio 
 tirmly to ſecare what is ſubdued, as tis to ſubdue. 
The want of underſtanding perfectly this par: 
of Policy, was the Cauſe of Charles the Villth Wt 
bg loſing Italy, is & foort a time as be 


1145 
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won it; and of the lait great Conqueror of Den- 


mark aud Poland, Charles Guſtavus Ming of 


been imbrued in War, that *tis Dangerous to be 
ſo Bloated with Succeſs, as to reſolve on the 
entire Conqueſt of a State, let the Hopes of 
your juſt Proſperity be never fo promiſing. 
lis therefore the ſafeit way for a Prince to 
ity, by an advantagions and ſeaſonable Treaty, 
„ [le to what Force of Arms gave him the Poſ- 
ion of. Conqueſts naturally create Jealouſies 
be Neighbouring Princes, and ſtir them up 
== / 77: ſeveral Confederacies to mreſt it from the 
= tor. He ſhould therefore bethink himſelf of 
pedients to maintain and preſerve it, by ma- 
my : aging the Hearts of his new Subjects. 

= The Firſt is to make himſelf Eſteemed, Loved, 
ind Feared; for a Monarch Contemned, Hated, 


Hand Weak, is like a Tree which is blown down by 
le Nhe fit Mind. 3 | 
be The Second is to ſhow diſtinguiſhing. Favours 


flach as are remarkable for their Devotion, 

Learning, and Exemplary Virtues, for they are 
be Maſters of the Spirit and Heart of the People, 
de. e can ſtir them up and calm them when they 
T le. Tour Men of Eloquence can raiſe a Storm 
t 7 


. ; | 

en they pleaſe againſt a new Government, Next 
be great 
T7 


1,3 
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great Reſpect and Countenance ſhould be ſhowed 10 
the leading Men of the Country, by inveſting them 
in honoar able Charges, but the Officers and Troops 
of the new Conqueſts, ſhould be elſewhere em- 
Ployed. ; 

The Third way is to preſerve inviolably the 
Privileges and Conventions upon which the 
Conntry yielded: For the leait Alteration made 
by a Conqueror, make the People afraid that all 1s 
a going; but eſpecially, never force their Minds 
in matters of Religion, nor change the old Laws 
and Cuſtoms, for they are always Suſpicious of a 
Regulation they are not accuſtomed too, 

The Fourth 7s, to educate them in the Reli- 
on and Cuſtoms of the Conquerors, as Alexan- 
der the Great /e Thirty Thouſand of the van- 
quiſbed Country to Macedonia, to be there In- 
ſtructed, and as it were, Naturalized to the U- 
ſages of that Ring dom. | . 

It is alſo convenient to unite by Marriage, the 
Hearts ana Families of the nem conquer” d People, 
with thoſe of hu own Subjects, as the Romans 
did formerly with the Sabines, and Capuans ; 
as the French did with the Gauls; and Alexan- 
der, when he mon the Aſffections of the Perſians, 
by marryins their Country- woman: Nor is it 
amiſs to introduce the Language of the Victor 
among the Vanquiſbed. 

When the Intereſt of Religion, or Reaſons of 
State, engage 4 Prince to bring in a nem Conſli- 
tution, it mast be done immediately, while the Aito- 
ment of the Conqueſt laſts upon their Spi- 
rins ; for the People, daunted at the Preſence of 

| & 
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a victorious Army, eaſily ſwallow the Change, to 
avoid more fatal Conſequences, 

Ihe lat way to ſecure the newly reduced Subjects, 
whoſe Obedience is the Effect of Force, is, to keep 
himſelf always armed, and to diſarm the Inhabi- 
tants. Beſides, ſtout Fortreſſes ſhould be built 
for the Security of his Troops, and to be a place of 
Retreat. Citadels ſhould be erected with well Com- 
manaed and well Diſciplined Garriſons, to awe 
the great Towns, were the Burgher ſometimes 

roves more than a Match for the Soldier. 
If that be not fafficient to bridle them, Colonies 
of his own Subjects may be ſent to live there, in 
lieu of ſuch of the conquered People as he draws 
from thence to plant elſewhere, 


REFLEXION, 


As a Monarch has no way more Glorious 
to enlarge his Dominions, than by right of 
Arms, which produces juſt Conqueſts ; ſo 
Gentlemen cannot.chooſe a more Honourable 
Profeſſion to advance their Fortune by, than 
a Military Lite, which heaps Honour and 
Rewards upon them, if they be Brave and 
Fortunate enough to riſe by it. 

The four Means which they muſt make 
uſe of, to arrive to the end of their Am- 
bition, are, toundertake that glorious Charge 
with Prudence, to exerciſe it with a great 
deal of Generolity and Conſtancy, to pals 
thro? it with Advantage, and to preſerve the 
Reputation and Riches he may acquire in the 
way of his Emplov. Tho 
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Tho? Prudence is a Light neceſſary to 
guide our Conduct in all Concerns, yet cer- 
tainly, no Gentlemen have more need of it, 
than ſuch, whoſe Buſineſs is to command an 
Army, and lead a Lite full of Hazards and 
Dangers, which he has no way to deliver 
himſelf from, but by mature and delibe- 


tate Counſels. 


I ſay, therefore, that Men who have a 
{tout Heart, ſhould have likewiſe a wiſe 
Head to guide it, to preſerve them from thoſe 
Accidents their Bravery expoſes 'em to con- 
tinually ; *ris only their Boldneſs, or rather 
Raſhneſs, that occaſions their being Beaten ; 
*tis by Wiſdom and Prudence that we Con- 
quer and Triumph, Opportuni ſunt Tranſitus: 


*Tis Conduct, and timing of Things aright, 


which gives Succeſs. 

As the choice of a Profeſſion is free to a 
Gentleman, that he may be either a good 
Clergyman, or a good Magiſtrate, when he 


ſuſpects that he is not duely qualified for a 


Military Life; before he offer to undertake it, 
he ſhould conſult the Sentiments of his own 
Heart, conſider his Extract, his Eſtate, 
his Patrons, his Kindred; and if his 
Health will allow him to try to advance his 
Fortune by Arms. If nothing appears Dil- 
couraging in any of theſe Circumſtances, the 
Trouble and Fatigue ſhould not be regarded, 
ſince tis a Life that promiſes the greateit 
Honours, and molt glorious Recompences in 
the State, 


When 
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When Prudence has once determined the 
choice to a Military Life, neither Expences, 
Fatigues, nor Dangers ſhould diſeourage them 
from the Service ; they ſhould go on with Per- 
ſeverance and Steadineſs, if they aſpire to 
Preferments in the Soldiery, that in the laſt 
Campaign they may reap the Benefits of 
the former ones. 

"Tis Slothfulneſs, and the effect of a waver- 
ing Temper, to abandon an honourable 
Profeſſion, which was our own Voluntary 
Choice; and 'tis as great a piece of Impru- 
dence to loſe the Advantage of our firſt Ser- 
vices; ſo that none but a Cowardly Cit, or a 


Country Booby would quit the Profeſſion of 


Arms as ſoon as he is fairly entred; 'tis an 
Undertaking that requires Conſtancy, if you 
expect to- be rewarded, and for that reaſon 
Married Men muſt not indulge themſelves 
too much in the Embraces of a Wife, or 
fondling too much with their Children, when 
their Prince and Country require their Ser- 

vice. | 
When a Cavalier has fixed his Reſolution 
for the Army, he ſhould deſpiſe the Danger 
of loſing his Life, when an Opportunity offers 
to lay the Foundation of his Fame, and to ſig- 
nalize his Courage; in this Glorious Protet- 
hon 'tis juſtly ſaid, Dimidium facts qui bene 
cepit habet, once to Eſtabliſh our Reputation 
in the Field, is to pave the way to the 
Preterments our Ambition aim at. Aut 
| 1 Ce/ar 
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Ceſar aut Nihil, he muſt be a Cæſar, or a 


Scandalous Coward. 


I have no occaſion to inſiſt farther, when 
I know I am ſpeaking to a People, who are 
naturally brave, or elſe I could produce 
reaſons to animate Men to Fight, and con- 
vince them that Fortune always favours the 


Bold; Audaces Fortuna juvat, timidoſque re- 


pellit, he that fears nothing is a King or de- 
ſerves to be one, Rex eft qui metuit nihil: 
but take this with you, that true Valour 1s 
as different from Raſhneſs, as Cowardize, 
and *tis as imprudent to expoſe our ſelves 
too much, as tis diſgraceful and mean not 
to venture enough; the Maxim of, Too 
much of nothing, holds good here as well as 
in other Virtues; nevertheleſs the Crime 
which lies in the Default, is abundantly more 
diſhonourable to a Gentleman than Raſh- 
neſs, which treſpaſſes by Exceſs, the latter 
includes all that 1s requiſite to Valour, tho? 
:t goes beyond 1ts due Bounds. 

As to the third means of concluding a 
War to advantage, it conſiſts in putting a 
juit Value upon their Exploits in proportion 
to the neceſſity the State had for them, and 
taking care to have themſelves well reward- 
ed while the Opportunity is preſent and 
favourable. For tis too common for a Na- 
tion to forget, or {light the Services of a 
Leader, when they no longer need his aſ- 
fiitance, He mult manage his Reputation 
to the beſt advantage, while the Current of 
Succeſs. 
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Succels ſerves ; and then, if he can convenient- 
ly, to make an honourable and fair Retreat from 
publick Buſineſs, leſt the Tide of Fortune 
turn againſt him. He muſt not feed himſelf 
with vain hopes that. he ſhall always ſuc- 
ceed, nor be content with the empty Re- 
ward of Renown only, but make uſe of the 
preſent opportunity to procure a more ſolid 
Recompence ; none but Raw Novices are put 
off with the other. | | | 
Laſtly, a Military Life being ſubject to 
numerous Caſualties, Fortune turning the 
Reverſe upon us frequently; a Gentleman, 
that would ſecure his Reputation , and en- 
joy a Government in which he might live 
happily, tho' Duty obliges him to be always 
ready to ſerve his King and Country, ſhould 
be cautious how he does it, and not weary 
out his good Fortune, leſt ſhe turn the Die 
upon him, leave him in the Lurch, and by 
a Caprice, too commonly the fate of Old Cap- 
tains to be foil'd with, cauſe him to loſe 
tis Life, or the Fame his firſt Services had 
gained him. = 
When a General is poſſeſſed of his Staff, 
he may ſupport himſelf upon the Credit of 
the Poſt, but not lean ſo much on it to 
break it; that is, not rely ſo much on his paſt 
Deſert as to grow remiſs, and degenerate 
from his former Capacity, whether by lo- 
ling his Renown in the Army, or the Prince's 
Favour. Such has been the unfortunate End 
of many brave Comminders, and'tis in this 
13 calc, 
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caſe, the Evening that Crowns the Day. Exi- 
tus bonus coronat Opas. 
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C 1 1 A. P. IV. 
C ontaining Ten Maxims proper for 


Ariſtocracies. 
MAXIM I. 


| HE firſt Maxim of the Nobles, is to per- 
8 ſwade the People in Suljection to them, that 
this Form of Government is preferable to all o- 
thers; to ſhew them tis a juſt Medium between 
the too Abſolute Power of Monarchs, and the 
wild Liberty of Popular States; that the People 
being poſſeſſed with a Notion of the Inconveni- 
ences attending thele two Extreams, may the 
more chearfully ſubmit to be Ruled by ſuch 
Good Perſons, who obſerve ſo Nice a mean be- 
tween the other two. Tis thus, that the Ve- 
netian and Genoeſe Lords make their Autho- 
thority valued and eſteemed, by thoſe that live 
under their Seigniory, 


REFUENIONS. 


We may conclude from this Maxim, that 
tis Prudence in any Community whatever, 
to procure due Reſpect to the Government, 
and to make the Publick ſenſible of the 

| | need 
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need they have of ſuch a Conſtitution as 
theirs is. Tis a Leſſon alſo to Private Men 
Not to leſſen themſelves by Malicious Envy, 
which is hurtful to the Authors; but rather 


ſerve each other, and join Intereſts to Raiſe 


and ſupport their Fortunes, and to have their 


Profeſſion well accounted of: by which Be- 


haviour they become more agreeable to their 
Prince, and gain more Authority with the 
People. The reaſon is, becauſe no laſting 
Good is got by throwing Aſperſions upon o- 
thers, and a Reputation once blacken'd with 
Calumny is not eaſily regained, Ihe ſureſt 
way to get every Man's good Word is, to 
ſpeak well of all the World; and if you 
would Merit the good Offices of others, 
you muſt take care, upon all occaſions, to be 
ready to ſerve them. 


MAXIM II. 


The ſecond Maxim of theſe Governments is, 


to he always Watchful and Diſtruſtful; to be 
cautious of ſuch as begin to overtop them in 
Power, leſt the State be reduced into a Mo-. 
narchy; and of thoſe that are beneath them, 
that the People, aſpiring to à ſhare in the Admi- 
iſtration, may not bring them to a Demo- 
cracy. 
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A Gentleman, in purſuance of this Maxim, 
muſt make his Court to the Great, to win 
their Favour and Protection, or at leaſt to 
take care they be not his Enemies. He ſhould 
ſecure the Friendſhip of his Equals, to en- 
gage them to ſupport his Fortune; and neg- 
lect not to make your ſelf Popular, and behave 
your ſelf ſo to your Inferiors, as to attract 
their Reſpect and Service. But in careſſing the 
People, take care you do not puff them up 
too much, or Raiſe them beyond what is be- 
coming, for nothing is ſo inſolent and danger- 
ous as the Populace, ho Scruple nothing when 
they Fancy themſelves to be Courted be- 
cauſe they are feared, or are neceſſary ſome 


Way or other; nor muſt you Court their 


Favour fo as to flight thoſe you ſhould 


MAXIM II. 


For the Reaſon abovemention d the Nobles, in 
whoſe bands the Government is, ſhould obſerve 
this Maxim inviolably, to make themſelves 
feared by their Subjetts; therefore they muſt 
te kept in a condition never to be Capable of 
Attempting a Revolt, as by taking from them 
Exceſs of Plenty, which often makes them Wan- 
ton and Headſtrong, as it happened to the Peo- 
ple of Iirael under Moſes, or by Engaging in a 
| „ %%% 
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Foreign War to Poniſh their Purſes for the Pre- 


ſervation of the State; diſable them from con- 
trolling the Nobility during a profound Peace, 
and Raiſing Seditions to eaſe themſelves of the 


Ordinary Taxes, or with deſign to Uſurp a ſhare 
in the Government, ” a 


REFLEXEON. 


Iis neceſſary to a Commander, that would 
diſcharge his Function with Safety, to make 
himſelf feared where he expects not to be 
beloved. Beſides, a Man whoſe Power is 
Dreaded, is in leſs danger, tho? the Conduct 
be leſs Reputable, than one who places his 
Safety in the Affection of his Subjects. Thoſe 
that are awed, obey out of Neceſſity, but 
ſuch as do it out of Reſpect and Eſteem, do 
it Voluntarily, and diſpenſe with their Du- 
ty very often , becauſe a Man that is gene- 
rally free and aſpiring, ſubjects himfelt only 
thro? Fear. If Fear be ſo requiſite to a Ma- 
giſtrate, that the Prince and his Laws may 
receive their due Obſervance, an Officer in 
the Army ſhould make himſelf terrible to 
his Soldiers, who would otherwiſe be Sedi- 
tious and Refractory to the Orders given 
them in time of Battel, This was the 
Ground of that Saying of one of the greateſt 
Captains of the Age, that The greateſt Secret 
in the Military Art, was to pay well, and 
hang well. : | 7 IDES 


Is MAXIM 
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MAXIM IV. 


This Maxim Engages the Nobility to keep their 
Authority in a very even balance, and oppoſe 
the extraordinary Riſe of any of their Number, 
whether in Reputation, in Authority, in Places 
or in Riches, If their Rivals are Perſons of great 
Intereſt with the People, ſend them to ſerve in ſome 
remot epart out of the way, and ſometimes tis 
practicable even to Baniſh them. If they are Rich, 
zmpoveriſh them with ſplendid Embaſſies, which 
reflects great Honour to the State, and diſperſes 
among the inferior ſort of People thoſe Riches 
that made the Danger, and the Loſs of them is 
ſweetned by the Dignity of his Commiſſion, A- 


bove all, none concerned in the Government ſhould 


be intruſted with the Command of an Army, un-, 


leſs watchful Spies be ſet upon them to prevent 
their riſing to the Power of a Cæſar. Tis up- 
on this account that the Venetians repoſe but 
little Authority in their great Doge, and keep 
a Vigilant Eye upon his Behaviour, deny him 
the Privilege of going abroad, or receiving any 
viſit, in particalar from Foreign Miniſters, or 
the Officers under that Government. If the Floren- 
tines had obſerved this Rule, their State had 
ever been Monarchical, 5 


R E FL ExXIO NS. 


*Tis the conſtant Practice of all great Men, 


to Level their whole Intereſt and Iatrigues 


againſt 


US 
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againſt one, who by too extenſive a Power 
would humble them; and of Courtiers, to 
hinder the Preferment of their Rivals if poſ- 
ſible; and of Monarchs likewiſe, not to aſſiſt 
his Allies ſo far, that it remains no longer in 
his Power to give them Laws, Twas Tar- 
quin's meaning when he adviſed to cut of the 
rallest of the Poppies, Thraſybulus perſuaded Peri- 
ander to root up the Ears of Cora that were higher 
than the re#f; and the Abbot Jouries was of the 
ame mind, when he counſelled the King of 
Arragon, to cut off the Summits of the Cabbages. 
Laitly, this Maxim condemns thoſe who raiſe 
their Interiors or Equals to that Pitch, that 
they become their Maſters. For in good Po- 
licy, he deſerves to wear the Chain, who 1s 
ſo imprudent to aſſiſt at the Forge. 


MAXI 


The laſt Maxim obſerved by a Seigniory, which 
governs with Diſcretion, is, to penetrate deeper in- 
to the true Intereſt of their Country, than to em- 
bark themſelves iu an imprudent Deſion of ma- 
king Conqueſts, which cannot but prove Fatal. 
Firſt, War neceſſarily produces an Elevation of 
ſome above the reſt, and once Matters of the 
Forces of the State, *tis in their Power to ſubvert 
the Government, and erect a Principality upon 
the Ruines of a former Conſtitution, as has been 
ſeen by many Inſtances, Secondly, to execute 4 
Deſizn with Succeſs, and facilitate a Conqueſt, 
Secrecy, Unanimity, and mutual Confidence are 


| neceſſ, ary 
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neceſſary, and are but ſeldow found in an Aſſt embly 
of Nobles equal in Power, and jealous of each 
other, | 


R EFLEXION. 


C% 

For the ſame Reaſon, Gentlemen may find 
it ſometimes more for their Intereſt, to be 
Careful and Prudent in the Management of 
what they have, than to run Riſques without 
due Conſideration, and engage themſelves in 
certain Expences, in purſuit of Advantages 
beyond their reach, and perhaps, ſuch as are 
barely Imaginary ; not that I blame any that 

[ hazard themſelves to the Purpoſe, which is 
4 every Man's Duty. For we ſhould conſider 
1 the Fortune our Parents left us, as a means 
only to riſe yet Higher. This Maxim like- 
; wiſe teaches the Nobility to keep a ftrict 
1 Union with each other, to preſerve their 
; Rank above others: Tis uſeful likewiſe to 
all that manage Affairs of Importance, to 
j {cek the Advice of all their Friends, for ma- 
| ny Heads are wiſer than one. On the other 


4 Hand, to execute a Project with Lite and Vi- 
| gour, nothing is ſo neceſſary as Secrecy and 
| Refolution. For this Reaſan, a Monar- 
chical Conſtitution ſeems deſtined for Con- 


wen, whereas Ariſtocracies and Democracies 
{ 


hould confine their Care to the State as al- 
read) ſettled. 
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CHA F.*: 
Tl reating of Political Maxims proper for 


Democracies 
MAXIM I. 


TEE firit Maxim of a Popular State, ſuch 
as the Switzers, or the Dutch, is, to in- 
ſpire the People under their Government, with 
an extream Love for the Preſervation of their 
Liberty, to perſnade them that herein conſiſts the 
diſtinguiſbing Favour of the Creator to Mankind ; 
in this they differ from the Brute Beats, which 
come into the World to be Serviceable to others, 
and obey whatſoever the Poſſeſſor of them orders; 
that the Subjects of a Monarchy, or a Seigniory, 
have loft this precious Jewel, which is preferrable 
to Gold or Silver, or any of the other Goods of 
Life; that they follow their Leaders blindly, like 
laves who are the Property of another; and that 


= „pur States only are compoſed of Subjects who 


Free and Happy. 
REFLEXF@HXN. 


The Inſtruction that a Genleman ſhould, 
and may draw from this Maxim, is to con- 
ſider, that Men act always according to the 
Impreſſion made upon their Minds, and the 
predominant Inclinations their Hearts are in- 
ſpired with. He may uſe the Temper of his 

Fd | Interiors, 
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Inferiors, as a Topick, from whence to draw 
Arguments to perſuade them to what he 


would have them enterprize. The ſame 


Conſideration is alſo uſeful to himſelf, to diſ- 
cover which way his own Genius leads, and 
ſuit Reaſons to it, which may influence and 
give Vigour to what he has in Hand. For 
Example, if he have choſen the Military Life, 
he ſhould ſtill keep in mind the Motives that 
induced him to it, look upon it as preferrable 
to all others, and never ſuffer his Eſteem for 
it to pall, ſo as to act with Indifference and 
faintly in his Profeſſion. The ſame Reaſon 
why a Popular Government ſeeks to com- 
mend their Conſtitution, ſhould move Mo- 
narchs and the Nobles to the ſame Practice, 
to repreſent to their Subjects, the Happineſs 
of theſe Forms, and deſpiſe Commoznwealths, 
as a confuſed Hodg-podg of the Scum of 
Mankind, not fit to be compared with the 
regular Exactneſs of the other two. It may 
be prudently inferred from hence, that 'tis a 
good way to decry and give an ill Name to 
any thing we would have the People hate. I 
would adviſe all my Friends to have Inti- 
mates or Creatures, in the Country where 
they propole to raiſe their Fortunes, to 
gain Eſteem by their diſcreet and well-timed 
Praiſes, and the kind Excuſes they have ready 
tor Faults. This Method was uſed by the 
Traitor Cromgell, to cover his Vices, and 
diſcover who were his Friends, and who his 
Enemics, 

MA X- 
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MAXIM II. 


"Tis common both to Ariſtocracies aud Demo- 
cracies, to put a flop to the too great Riſe 
of 4 Citizen, leſt he become their Maſter ; but 
in this their Methods differ ; for a Democracy 
oppoſes the Nobility in general, as to what con- 
cegns the Appointment of Magiſtrates in the 
Commonwealth, whereas the Caution of the other 
is againſt a particular Perſon only; the Holland- 
ers, by negleft of this, gave Opportunity to the 
Houſe of Orange, to whom however they owe 
their Liberty, to riſe to that Power, that when 
they pleaſed they might diſſolve the Conſtitution,and 
have taken upon themſelves the ſole Adminiſtration 
of pablick Affairs; but Neceſſity excuſes this Error, 
for otherwiſe they had never been able to make 
Head againit the Arms of France. 


REFLEXNION. 


A Gentleman, that would make a Figure 
at Court, in the Army, or in other Pots, 
| ſhould improve the Envy and Jealouſy of his 
Rivals to his own Advantage; and in ſome 
Caſes, tis neceſſary to abandon even our Pa- 
trons : for ifan extraordinary Merit appears, 
or a Gentleman advancesin Reputation, they 
cannot bear an Eclipſe of their own Fame, 
but will throw Calumnies upon him, and un- 
dermine his Credit with the World; one Party 
fears he' Il obtain the Preferments, themſelves 


_ alpire 
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aſpire to, and their Patrons are unwilling 
to have them riſe too much, leſt they be 
over-topped. 

The way to behave ones ſelf in theſe unhap- 
py Circumſtances, is, not to be diſcouraged at 
their Abuſes; let them not byaſs you to the 
Right or Left from the End you purpoſe, and 
perform your Duty inviolably, for ſuch ſpiteful 
Attempts vaniſh with the Occaſion, and they 
that could neither help nor hurt you, when 
they ſee your Succeſſes, will be glad to be 
ranked in the number of your Friends, and 
aſſiſt a growing Fortune, which they could not 
ſtop. 

It muſt be remembred, that Patience 15 
the Virtue ot a good Chriſtian, and a worthy 
Magiſtrate; we may fay, that Railing, Ca- 
lumny, Jealouſy, Evil-ſpeaking, and Envy, 
are but 'Trifles not worth minding, which, 
like the Cantharides, prey upon the choiceſt 
Flowers, as theſe miſchievous Paſſions level 
the Venom at the molt illuſtrious and the 
moſt glorious Actions, 

Tis Policy in private Perſons to wink at 
Scandals, and generally ſpeaking, to de- 
ſpiſe ſuch Injuries, not to fret and diſturb 
our ſelves with the Reports that are ſpread 
of us; while they diſturb not our Actions; 
let theſe buſy Fomenters of Calumny, take 
their Belly full of Talk, and gall themſelves 
with the Venom oſ their own "Tongues : for 
an indultrious Backbiter, generally finds his 
Miſchiet rebound to his owa j);{rrace, 

MAX. 
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MAXIM III. 
"Tis the C uſtom of Repablicks, to reward ſuch 


as have done them ſignal Services with In- 
gratitude, and to ſink the Reputation of thoſe 
brave Commanders, who have ſpilled their Blood 
or them; to gain thereby a Pretente for ſaving 
the Recompence due to ſuch Heroick Actions. An 
extraordinary Merit, eſpecially if acquired by 
Arms, is extreamly Dangerous: To have deſerved 
well of the People, is enough to pull down upon our 
Heads the Petaliſme of the Syracuſians, or O- 
{traciſm of the Spartans, which were, Baniſhment 


for Five or Six Tears, that by their Abſence and 


length of Time,, the Memory of their Deſert might 
wear out of the People's Minds, The Ephori con- 
demned Ageſilaus their Ring, for no other Crime 
than having behaved himſelf ſo as to have ſtolen 
the Hearts of his Fellow Citizens; and Amilcar, 
when unjuitly crucified by the Carthaginians, 


from the Gibbet reproached them with the ſignal 


Services he had performed for their State, 
REFLEXSE®N. 


Great Generals ſhould take this as a warn- 
ing, not to ſerve a Commonwealth in Op- 
poſition to Monarchs, unleſs they take good 
and ſure meaſures to receive their Reward ; 
and in a Kingly Government it is uſe— 
ful to caution us, not to waſte our ſervices 
on ungrateiul People, or ſuch as are not able 
to make any return tor them. Gen- 
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Gentlemen are therefore obliged, both by 
Duty and Intereſt, to addict themſelves whol- 
ly to the Service of a Sovereign, tis a Prince 


that is the Source of Honours, and all ſorts 


of Favours we can expect. They may call 
to mind, how ungrateful Republicks are, 


and that they never fail to hate ſuch, as 


they cannot reward according to their Me- 
rit; this Maxim may open the Eyes of ſuch 
as are ſeduced to their Service, by great Ex- 
pectations; for to demand your Pay, or talk 
of a Reward, is with them a Crime; and 
one is always Odious to ſuch as are in his 

debt. I 
Many have found it, to their great diſap- 
pointment, that there are Courtiers, whoſe 
Conſcience will not Scruple to tell you, 
that Recompences are due only to Future 
Services, and with ſome Shuffling Pretence 
or other, Trick you out of what your paſt 
Toils and Hazards juſtly deſerved: I have 
ſeen an Italian, who maintained, that *twas 
beſt to do good to our Enemies, and be 
more negligent to our Friends, whole In- 
clination binds them faſt to us already; that 
there was no Neceſſity to beſtow Favours 
upon ſuch who were in our Intereſt with- 
out any; only here and there one {hould be 
prefcrred for Example fake, that ſuch as 
were ſo imprudent to ſerve us for nothing 
might not be loſt, If I mer with Politicks 
of this Stamp, I would take care to be paid 
beſorchand, and make my Jeit neceſſary to 
them 
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them, or otherwiſe I would ſooner chuſe o 
be their Enemy, than their Cully or Tool. 
The Phyſicians have a Proverb very pat to 
this purpote, Accipe quando dolet, nam f ant 
lolvere dolet. Take when they cannot be 
without you, and theyll pay generoutiy. 


M ATI 11. 


'Tis a very commendable Cuſtom in Com mon- 
wealths, to keep their Feopie perpetually em. 
plezea;, whether it be in War, like the Swit— 
zers, whoſe Subjects learn the Art of War at 
the Expence of Foreign Princes: Or in Trade, 
like the Dutch, who by that means fatten up- 
on the Riches of the whole World, and have 
driven into their Country the greateſt part of 
the Money cf al Europe. Tis a Maxim they 
learned from the Romans, who obſerved it con- 
ftantly, Melius eſt populg Romano Nego. 
tium quam Otium, they fühnd it to their Ad. 
vantage, to keep their Subjects always em- 


ployed, 4 
REFLE ON 


Idleneſs is pernicious to all Perſons, and 
the very Peſt of a Community; tis the Spring 
of the moſt abominable Vices, and an Ene- 
my to the brighteft Virtues; it leads Gen- 
tlemen to Debauchery, and enervates their 
Courage: but Diligence, Pains-taking. and a 
cioſe Application to Study, and the Exercitc., 
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becoming a Gentleman, puts him in a con- 
dition to Enterprize any thing. A Perſon 
ot Quality ſhould look upon his Rank as an 


Engagement to perpetual Buſineſs, and to do 


good to thoſe that ſtand in need of his Aſſiſt- 
ance ; like the Stars, who are ſet on high, 
by their perpetual Volution, to ſhed their 
kindly Favour and Influence upon 'Terre- 
Itrial- Beings, ſeekall occaſions of being ſer— 
ticzable to Mankind; and as Repoſe is al- 
cribed to the Earth, as the. loweit and molt 
vie of the Elements; ſo Sloth and, Lazineſs, 
agrees only with ſuch debaſed Souls, that 
are good for nothing but Sleeping, that is, 
011'y to be out of the way. 
| | 


„ 


"Vis well known by Experience, that Popular 


States have been governed by Men of Eloquent 


and Perſwaſrve Language; whence it is that 
they lade always affected to encourage Sciences 
among them, and particularly Eloquence, which 
prts the Reins of Government into the Hands 
of ſuch as are Maſters of Oratory; by that, 
pour free Souls are led as you pleaſe, your 
Hocrates's, Pericles's, Demoſthenes's, aud 
war Cicero's are Witzeſſes of this Truth. 


| REFOEXITON 
A Gentleman may learn, by this Maxim, 
% keep himſelf perpetually buſy, to baniſiz 
Sloth, 
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Sloth, which Ruins and Diſhonours him 
Your Court-Gentlemen eſteem none but 
ſuch as are Active and Intriguing, who with- 
outs Ceſſation apply themſelves to improve 
their Fortune. EE | 
It teaches Oeconomiſts, that is, Maſters 
of Families, that the good Fortune of their 
Family depends upon Induſtry, and taking 
care to procure Plenty of all forts of Goods. 
This Maxim confirms that ſaying, In re fa- 
miliari laborioſior eſt Negligentia, quam Dil:e 
gentia, It colts more pains to recover what 
is loſt by Negligence, then to prevent ſuchi 
Misfortunes by Diligence. „ 
A Courtier cannot apply himſelf to a more 
profitable Study than that of Eloquence, which 
impowers him to ſubdue the very Hearts 
of all Men, 'tis the way to Triumph in a 
Council of. State, to pleaſe the Great, to 
gain the Affections of the People, and make 
Friends; if he has the Honour to be an Em- 
baſſador, 'tis inſtructive, to harangue the Peo- 
ple, to form mature Ræſolves, to praile, blame, 
defend or accuſe, to compoſe differences ; one 
cannot, without the help of Eloquence, come 
off with Credit in any of our Underta- 
kings. In ſhort, a Man that cannot talk 
well, never opens luis Mouth, but he gives 
a proof of his Inſufficiency, nor writes 
to any of his Friends, without letting them 
lee his Ignotance, and making himiif look 
like a Fool. 1 
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If the Nobility were Induſtrious to Ele- 
vate themſelves by all the methods within 
the Verge of Honour and Conſcience, they 

might advance yet higher than what Elo- 
quence would help to; tho that gives Ora- 
tors ſo great a ſway, by the Inſinuations of 
their Rhetorick, even over ſuch as call them- 
{elves Free People. Wh - 
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Art of Var. 


H E Profeſſion of a Soldier is al- 
low'd to be lawful by the Word 
ot God, and not in the leaſt inconſi- 
ſtent wich the CharaQtggg of a good Chri- 
ſtian. It has always been had in ſo great 
Eſtimation, that Emperours and Kings 
have accounted it an Honour to be en- 
rolled in the Liſt of Valiant and Expe- 
rien d Commanders. It is the Soldier 
that next, under God, rules over the 
greateſt part of the World. | 
He that chuſeth this Profeſſion, ought 
ſeriouſly to conſider, chat Honour muſt 
K 3 be 
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be his greateſt Reward, and his Enemy 
his beſt Pay- Maſter. 


There are two Things that induce 
Perſons to embrace a Military Employ- 
ment: The firſt is, A Noble and lau- 

dable Emulation of Honour; the other, 


12 OT -— 


the Hopes of an Exorbitant Licence, to 
do Evil: As the Aim of the firſt are 


Virtuous, ſo will they do admirable Ser- 
vice: The other, by ſtrict Diſcipline, 
may be brought to be good Soldiers; 

but if that is neglected, chen they prove 


the Ruin of an Army. 

Let a Soldier be never fo Brave and 
Valiant in an Engagement, yet, if he 
1aks under ſome Farigues, which uſually 


attend Military Expeditions, he is no 


Way qualified for his Employment; be- 
cauſe the two Eſſential Qualifications re- 
quired in ſuch a Perſon, are Courage 
and Conſtancy; and there is as much 
Honour acquit'd by bearing Want and 
Zardſhip with a reſolute Patience in an 
Army, as by fighting valiantly ; and as 
great Ach: evements are N d by the 
one. 
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one, as the other. Ic is no. Virtue, but 
the Effect of a mean Soul, not to be able 
to undergo Hardſhips for ſome time; 
and yet it is eaſier to find Men that wi 11 
ſooner expoſe themſelves to the utmoſt 
Hazards of their Lives, than endure Toil 
and Fatigues with a noble and undaunt- 
ed Bravery. 

Obedience is abſolutely eff in a 
Soldier; the Eſſence of all Diſcipline 
conſiſts in ir. He muſt be always ready 
bo encounter the extreameſt Danger with 
a ſuperlative Courage, and oppoſe the ut- 
molt Fury of his Enemy with Yigonr 
and Rejolitian, 6 
He thould always have a Reſpect to 
Fame, Honour, and the Publick Good, 
bey ond his'own Safety, and ought: to fear 
activi but God and Diſhougy 

Every good Soldier ar n Mind 
with Hopes, and is couragious amongſt 
the greateſt Diſaſters which can betal 
him; his Heart never ſinks. 

The Way of Providence goeth through 


many crooked Paths; and a deſpairing 
K 4 Mind 


. 
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Mind is the ſure prognoſtick of ap- 


proaching Evils. 


Peace, Fulneſs, Pride and War, are the 
Follies, a being ler into one mother, 


make the Wheel that the Times turn on 


and after a long Scene of Peace, War 
always entreth che Stage. 

The Cauſes of all War may be compri- 
zed under {1x Heads: Ambition, Avarice, 
Religion, Revenge, Providence and Defence. 

War, of all Employments, as it con- 
ters the greateſt Honour upon him who 


| acquits himſelf well; ſo on the contra- 


ry, it loads him with che greateſt Scandal 
and Infany, who demeans himſelf baſely; 
the Reaſon is very evident, for one 
Fault committed, can never be retrieved; 
and the Miſmanagement of one fi ingle 


Hour ay deſtroy all that Honour 
2nd: Reput®ſ, which hath colt twenty 


Years to acquire. 
ln the Affairs of War, chere is ſuch a 
Medley and Interlacing of material Cir- 
cumſtances with che very Body of the 
Action, 
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Action, that commonly one Buſineſs be- 
gets another. TS 

No Science whatſoever, in the nume- 
rous Multituc es of its Parts, is compara- 
ble co the Milicary Art, where the moſt 
minute and unregarded Circumſtance, 
quite alters the Nature of the Action; 
and amongſt the various Events of War, 
many unexpected Offers ariſe to preſent 
him with Victory, who is but ready to 
embrace it; and many others ſo alter the 
Courſe of Things, that no foreſeeing Eye 
can diſcern, what unaccountable Acci- 
dents may ruin the beſt contrived and 
well laid Deſigns. 

War once commenc'd, cannot be laid 
downat the Pleaſure of him that was the 
firſt Occaſion of it, but mult rather prove 
to be at che Diſcretion of the adverſe 
Party. 5 

War is juſc like Offences, Neceſſe eſt ut 
Veniant; and yet they are never found in- 
excuſable, who are the original Cauſe 
of them. But in thoſe Wars which are 


to defend your own Paſſeſions, when 
| ; 5 they 
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they are threatned with an Invaſion; or 
to recover them, being before injuriouſly 
ſurprized and taken from us; or when 
preſſing Neceſſity is loud and clamou- 
rous; or when wrong d andoppre ſs d Re- 
ligion ſounds her zealous Trumpet, and 
beats her pious Marches, go on and 


proſper. 


— * — * — 


Of an Offenſree War. 


A N Offenſive War, i a ſure Expedi- 
ent to prevent a Civil War at 
Home; it will render you F#midable 
to your Enemies, and make you Ho- 
nour d and Belov'd of your Friends. It 
preſerves the Gentry and Commonalty from 
Laxineſs, and all ſorts of Luxury. 


— 


On this Head it muſt be obſerv'd, 


that no Kingdoms or States ſhould en- 


gage in a Foreign War, but ſuch, whoſe 


Wealth and Proweſs muſt be Superiour to 
their Neighbours, and fo, in all Probabi- 


lity, may give*them Succeſs in their Un- 


der- 
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dertaking ; for as a Foreign War is ad- 
vantageous and beneficial to potent 
Kingdoms and States; ſo on the other hand, 
it is equally prejudicial and deſtructive 
to Minute and Petty ones; for being too 
weak to make any Advantage by itz 
they are fruſtrated in their Deſigns, la 
heir Money and Honour, and ſo being 
impoveriſhd, are render * more con- 
temptible, and are ſtill enriching their 
Enemy at their own Expence. 

Kings and States ſhould not engage in 
a dangerous, hazardous and bloody 
Var upon any of the leaſt frivolous Oc- 
caſion, or on ſlender or imaginary Af- 
fronts ; but diligently to weigh all the 
Circumſtances thereof, and compare the 
Expence and Danger with the good 
Conſequences which are like to attend it, 
and ſo let their Judgments give an im- 
partial Determination, to which ſide the 
Balance in all Probability doth ſeem to 
incline. , 

They ought alſo to be very particu- 
lay informed of the Extent, —_— 
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and Wealth of the Country, the Quality 
and Strength of the people, their general 


Humours 2nd Inclinarions, their Pr: ctice 


and Experience in Var, the Commo— 
dioufnels of their Frontiers, Garriſons in 
their inland Places, and cheir Forts and 
Harbours at Sea. 

They ought to be very te to 
take no more than they are ſure to keep, 
and not to drain or poverth” CIT 
own Country; ſor he that incres “ his 
Dominions, and at the ſame | tines mi- 
miniſhes in Strength, runs the *14ue not 
only of loſing his new Ae fd but 
very much endangers his former Poſſeſ- 
ſions. 

Thoſe never grow ſtrong who grow 


poor by a War, although they prove 


Vidctorious; The Reaſon | is, becaule they 
loſe more "chan they get by it. This 
Error many run into, by not know- 
ing how to fer Bounds to their Ambiti- 
oh, bur depend upon Conceit of their 
own Strength, till they are utterly ruined, 
For Con queſt not having Power anf- 


werable 
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werable to their Grandeur and Extent, 
makes the New the ruine of the Old. 
Thar Prince that undertakes an Of- 
fenſive War, ought to be much Superior 
ro his Enemy, in Shipping, Men, Money 
and all ſorts of Stores and Ammunition 
both for Sea and Land; otherwiſe it 
would be an ill concerted and raſh En- 
terprize; for an Invader muſt expect to 
g0 upon great Diſadvantages. 
When an Attempt is to be made upon 
a Foreign Country, the firſt thing that 
ought to be done, is to make themſelves 
Maſters of the beſt and moſt Commo- 
dious Harbour, or Sea Ports that lie 


neareſt to the Metropolis of that Country; 


from this they may ſecurely venture far- 
ther into the Country with the main of 
their Army, for this muſt be made a 
Place of Arms, to keep their Mazaxzines, 
and Stores and Proviſions, and this be- 
ing always kept wel ric will be a 
{ecure Place to retreat to, if Occaſion 
require. 

Having 
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Having gotten ſuch a Sea- port Town, 
and having well fortified it and ſtored 
it, you have got one Foot on the Land, 
and the other on the Water. ; 

After this, proceed as forward as Di- 
ſctetion and Safety will permit towards 
the Capital City, by which means you 
will force your Enemy unto Battel, and 
here if you prove Victorious, you take 
poſſeſſion of, and march into it directly; 
but if it be well fortified, you mult ei— 
ther gain it by Aſſault, or ſtarve it. But 
in caſe you cannot be Maſter of it by 
ſudden Aſſault, then you ought to lay 


1 


formal cloſe Siege to it, and intrench 


with the reſt of your Army in cke moſt 
convenient place, where it is moſt pro- 
bably the Enemy will march to attempt 
to relieve it. You ought alſo to be very 
careful and curious to have good Intel- 
ligence, and to be continually ſending 
out Parties of Horſe ſeveral ways, that 
when ever the Enemy marches near you, 
you may not be ſurprized, but be in a 
ready Poſture to receive him. 


When 
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When you have thus made your felt 
Maſter of the Capital City of any, King- 
dom or Country, I efteem the whole 
Country more than halt conquered. 

The ſureſt way to keep a conquer d 
Country in ſteady Obedience, is to be as 
little oppreſſive as may be (eſpecially at 
firſt nor to make any conſiderable Alte- 
ration in their Religion or Laws. 

He that hath got Poſſeſſion of a Comte 
tz) by the Violation of his Faith, hath 
gained the Glory of a Conqueſt, but loft 
the Honour of a Conquerour. 

You ought nevertheleſs in Prudence 
to diſarm them, and take Pledges of 
them for their Fidelity, which ought to be 
Kept within your own Territories, 

You ſhould likewiſe ſecure and em- 
ploy in your Garriſon, all the Workers 
in Saltpetre, Gun-\{miths,exc. and all thoſe 
Perſons that are any wiſe concerned in 
the making or furniſhing Ammunition, 
Stores, exc. You ſhould take all the 
| Powder, Brimſtone, ec. into your own 
Cuftody, and deſtroy all the Powder- 

Mills, 
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Mills, that are out of the Compals of 
your own Garriſons. 

If the Country you attempted to reduce, 
is full of Faſtneſſes and Defiles, and the 
Inhabitants are more Cruel and Malici- 
ous, than truly Couragious and Valiant; 
and being fo well acquainted with the 
Situation of the Place, they refuſe to 
draw out and appear, unleſs it be upon 
very extraordinary Advantages ; ſuch a 
War in all Probability will prove tedi- 
ous, and the Yiftory lels honourable. In 
ſuch Caſes there is no other Courle to be 
taken, but to ravage and deſtroy the 
Country, and fo ſtarve them out of their 
Holes, and by meer Neceſſity, reduce 


them to Obedience. This Method has 


been found ſufficiently powerful, that it 


overcomes the greateſt Strength; and 
when you meet with Subterfuges and 
Delays, that of itſeif will overcome all 
Oppoſition, and is alone ſufficient to pro- 
cure a Victory. 1 

It is far better for a Prince to invade an 
Fnemy in his own Country, than to ſtand 
and 
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and expect him at home, if he have a 
competent Number of Forces to give him 
Hopes of Succeſs; for the ſeat of Var is 


always very Miſerable. 


— — 
— kk 


Of 4 Defenſroe Var. 
* beſt way to prevent the At- 


tempts of a Foreign Enemy, is to 
be always in readineſs to rece ve them; 
and that is by having a rich Public Trea- 


ſury, and the Subjects continually well 


diſciplin d. When you foreſee that an 
Enemy is reſolved to invade your Coun- 
try, with a Deſign to conquer it, and 
you find him ſo much Maſter of the Seas, 


that he is able to block up your Harbours 


with his Ships ; you ought to provide your 
Magazines extraordinary well with all forts 
of Ammunition, Arms {mall and great, 
to have Saltpetre, Brimſtone, Powder- 
Mills, Workmen, Cc. in all your Gar- 
r:fon Towns. | 

L In 
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In the beginning of a Defenſive Wars 
if you ſee it is like to continue long, ha- 
ving met with a Powerful Enemy, then 
it will be Prudence to entertain Foreign 
Forces, but be careful to receive none of 
thoſe that are in Alliance with your Ene- 
my, uuleſs they are of a contrary Religion 
to them, thus you may ſpare your own 
People as much as may be, provided al- 
ways you have Money to pay them pun- 
ctually, otherwiſe they will prove Dan- 
gerous unto you, and be ſure to enter- 
rain them no longer than you have Money, 
it you do, they will prove more your 
Enemies than Friends. 'S 

Entertain no more Foreigners than you 
are {ure you are able to maſter; nor gar- 
riſon them in your Sea-ports, or any other 
Forts where your chiefeſt Magazines and 
Stores are; and wherever you diſpoſe of 
them in the Winter, for one Company of 
Foreigners, you ought to have two of Na- 
tives. 

It is very Dangerous to make uſe of 
Foreigners 
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Foreigners, to regain your own Country, 
But there is no Danger in having their 
Aſſiſtance to help you keep your Country, 
as long as you have Mom to pay them. 

By ſtrong Forts and a well diſciplined 
Army, you may ſtraiten your Enemy, 
and hinder him from Proviſions and Ne- 
ceſlaries ; and by entrenching always very 
near him, you may now and then fall up- 
on ſome of his Quarters, and by this means 
hinder him from making any Siege of Im- 
portance ; and when any one, deſigning to 
be a Conquerour, advanceth not, he loſes 
Ground. 

All ſuch Places as you Garriſon, ought 
to be well fortified, well Manned, and 
well provided with Stores and all other 
Neceſlaries, and never fortifie any Place 
that will require many Men for the De- 
tence of it in a Siege. 

When you are attack d by a Force far 
Superior to your own, and are forced to 
leave ſome part of your Country to be ra- 
vaged by the Enemy; in ſuch a Caſe, you 

11 ought 
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ought to burn all the Poyiſions, you can- 


not ſecure in your own Garriſons ; alſo 


all che Towns and Villages that you can- 
not cover and protect: for it is better to 
preſerve your ſelf in a ruined Country, than 
to keep it for your Enemy. 

It is a Maxim, That no Publick Good 
can be without Prejudice to ſome particular 
Men. Therefore a Prince cannot extri- 
cace himſelf out of a dangerous Enter- 
prize, it he ſtudies to oblige and pleaſe 
every Body ; and the greateſt and moſt 
common Errors which we commit both 
in Court and Camp, is, by ſuffering our 
{elves to be byaſſed by this Complacen- 
cy, whereof we repent whenit is too late. 

A Ring dom or State, tho it hath receiv- 
ed many Overthrows, ſhould never cow- 
ardly yield themſelves up Slaves to their E- 
ne mics, but look Fortune in the Face again, 
and hope for a glorious Victory; it not, 
to loſe more Gloriouſſy, or obtain bet- 
ter Terms: but by tamely ſubmitting, 
they can hope for nothing but ſaving of 

| their 
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their Lives, and it will be in their Exe- 
mies Power to deprive them of thoſe too 
at their Pleaſure. Now Peace is more 


grievous to Men under R-/tratne. than 


War to thoſe that enjoy their Liberty, and 
they are very ofcen Succeſsful in their 
Arms, who have nothing eile to truſt to; 
A juſt Cauſe is a good Defence againit po- 
tent Enemies. 


Of thoſe that commence Mar. 


Sovereign Prince is more capable 
of making more large and no- 
ble Conqueſts than a Commonwealth ; eſpe- 
cially it he go in Perſon into the Field, 
for no Prince ever founded a great Em- 
pire, but by making War in Perſon 3 nor 
ever loſt any but by making War by his 


Vicegerents. 


Thoſe that go to War, ought to make 
their Levies according to the Circumſtan- 
ces of the War they undercake, carefully 

E'Y conſidering |, 
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conſidering that they make no Offenſive 
War, but ſuch as they have a fair Proſpect 
of ſucceeding in and ſupporting the Ex- 
pence of it; and if ſo, ro make it both 
Short and Succeſsful. 1 

Tis an excellent Property of a good 
and wiſe Prince, to uſe War as he does 
Phyſick; carefully, unwillingly, and ſea- 
ſonably; either to prevent an approaching 
Danger, to correct an inherent Maligni- 
ty, or repair a former Loſs. He that 
declines Phyſick till the Danger has ſeized 
him, and the Diſeaſe weakned him, is 
bold too long, and wiſe too late. 

That Peace is too precarious that li- 
mits the Juſtneſs of a War, to a Sword 
drawn, or a Blow given. 

Thoſe that make War, ought to ma- 
nage their Deſigns with Secrecy and Ex- 
pedition. It is a dangerous and fatal 
Weakneſs in a State, to be ſlow of Reſo- 
lution. Affairs of Way attend no time, 
The prudent Stateſman therefore ought to 
abhor Delay, and ſtudy more what to 
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do, than what to ſpeak. Slow Delibera- 
tions, are Symptoms either of Faint Spi- 
rits, Weak, Forces, 'or Falſe Hearts. 

In Var, more than any other Profeſſi- 
on, the Command ought to be Single, for 
tho' you have many Armies in the F ield, 
yet ought you to commit the abſolute 
Command to one General, Superiour to all 
the reſt: and therefore there ought to be 
ſpecial Care taken in making choice of 
an able General; for he will chuſe good 
Offers, and ſuch as are fit for Action; 
but an Unexperienc'd General, if he have 
good Commanders, it is only owing to 
Accident, Beſides this Advantage alſo 
accrues by it, the Offcers and Soldiers 
will fight with greater Courage and 
Reſolution under ſuch an one; and on 
the contrary, your Enemies will be more 
intimidated and diſpirited. Thus good 
Officers make good Soldiers, and good 
Soldiers are as neceſſary in War, as good 
ſtore of Gold; therefore War is meaſured 
by Power and Treaſure. 
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Before a War is commencd, caſt an 


Impartial Eye upon the Cauſe of it; and 


if it ir be juſt, raiſe your Army, and let 
them know they fight for what God will 
proſper ; this addeth Fire to the Spirits 
of 2 Soldier, to conlider, that he ſhall 
either ſucceed, or die in an honourable 
Cauſe, „ 
Be very vigilant and careful to have 
all your Magazines doubly provided, 
that if any Diſaſter befal your Armies, 
you may ſpeedily ſupply them again. 
He that would be vi&orious in War, muſt 
be laborious in Peace. Be punctual in 
ſending Supplies of Men and Money, 
and other Neceſſaries, to your Army; 
for oſten, Supplies coming too late, 
prove the Ruin of the whole Defign 
and Loſs of Time is in nothing ſo dan- 
gerous, as in Martial Affairs. 
Wi. ſhould not paſs our Judgment 
of a General's Actions by the Succeſs, 
but by the Reaſon; and not to lay 
the Fault on him, that was owing to 
_ >. Your 
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your own ſelves, either for want of ne- 
cellary and timely Supplies, or by over 
reſtraining his Power and Authority, 
Beſides, it is beyond the Power of any 
Mortal Man to foreſee all Things that 
may obſtruct and hinder his Deſign, 
and be capable of providing againſt 
ſo many Minute Accidents as hourly 
occur in ſuch Variety of Tranſactions. 
If you expect to have an Army under 
good Command, and well Diſciplin d, you 
muſt pay them punctually, and then 
the General may ſeverely puniſh them 
with Juſtice. Take care that your Frontier 
Towns are well Fortified, well Manned 
and Viftualled, before your Army take 
the Field. 5 
Always reward thoſe that do eminent 
Service; for by that Means, you ob- 
lige them to be faithful to you, and 
encourage them to do the like for 
the future, on other Occaſions; and 
incite others to be ambitious to acquire 


the ſame Honour by the like Methods. 
Bee 
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Be alſo careful that the Honour of ſuch, 
is not blemiſhed or diminiſhed, becauſe 
generous Spirits (who will eaſily ex- 
cuſe all other want of Recompence 
for their Services) will never endure 
to be robbed of the Honour due to 
their brave Actions, and will ſooner 
ſtomach ſuch a Want of due Ho- 
nour, than any thing elſe; whereupon 
often very great Miichiefts have en- 
ſued. = 
Vou muſt not be too confident in 
the Arm of Fleſh ; nor, in your Succeſles, 
attribute too much to the Bravery of 
your Troops, and too little Praiſe to 
God ; uſe all the lawtul Means and En- 
deavours you can, for the Accompliſh- 
ing your Deſigns, and by Prayer, re- 
commend the Succeſs ro God. | 
The Roman Senate reſerv d nothing to 
themſelves, but to make new. Wars, 
and confirm Peace; every thing elſe 
they left to the Power and Arbitrement 
of the Conſuls; notwithſtanding there 
; 5 WILL 


1 


were Men in the Senate, very well ex- 
perienced in Military Affairs : but in re- 
gard they were not then upon the Spot, 
and ſo conſequently ignorant of very 


many Particulars, that ought to be known ' 


by thoſe that will give Advice, and fo 
by interpoſing with their Counſels, they 
might commit many Errors, therefore 
they left it to the Conſul, to do as he 
thought fit, and the Honour of it was 
entirely his ; which they were of Opini- 
on, would animate and inſpire him to 
glorious Achievments. It is great Vani- 
ty and Indiſcretion, both in War and 
State, to undertake many Enterprizes at 
the ſame time. | 

'Tis better for two weak Kingdoms to 
compound with each orher, though it is 


to their Loſs, than to ſeek for Satisfaction 


by the Sword; leſt, while they weaken 
and haraſs one another, a third more 
Potent comes and decides the Contro- 
verſy, to both cheir Ruins. When the 
Frag and the Mouſe could not make up 
| the 
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the Quarrel, in comes the Kite, and is 
made Umpire. 

He that Commands in chief, ought 
neither to be Covetous, nor addicted to 
Pillaging; for ſuch an one is good for no- 
thing bur himſelf and the Enemy, and in 
all Probability will be eaſily corrupted 
with Money; ſuch Perſons ought not to 
be made Governours of Garriſons. 

A Prince or State ſhould never ima- 
gine that they may want Soldiers, whilſt 
they have plenty of Men; for if they have 
not, they accuſe themſelves of Sloth 
and Indiſcretion, and not the Peoge of 
Cowardice. 


— 


an Army. 


TE that undertakes the Command 
1 of an Army, ought ſerioully to 
conſider the Difficulties and Hazards of 
this Charge, and then examine his 


own Abilities, before he enter upon it; 


becauſe, if he prove Fortunate, and ſo 


grow Rich, he will be envied and ma- 


ligned, and if he proves Unfortunate, he 
will be inſulted and reproach'd ; and if 
the Succeſs doth not anſwer the Ex- 
pectations of thoſe employ'd by him in 
every Pundilio, they will grumble and 
repine, though the Fault perhaps is ows 
ing only to their Ignorance, Obſtina- 
cy or Neglect: Generals Actions are 
more often judged by their Event, than 
the Reaſon of them, which makes it ves 
ry rare and difficult, for any Perſon to 
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have che Command of an Army , and 
ſupport his Reputation and Character to 
the end. A General therefore ſhould not 
undertake any Deſign timorouſly or 
raſhly; and ſuch Things only as he, 
by his Judgment and Experience, know- 
ing his Maſters Purſe, and his own 
Abilities, are able to accompliſh, and 
will terminate in Victory and Honour. 

He ought to deſire God to aſſiſt him 
in his Counſels, and to give his Soldi- 
ers Courage in the Day of Battel, for 
it is he that maketh our Enemies to flee 
before us, It is he that ſetteth up Kings 


and Kingdoms, and pulleth them down at 
his Pleaſure. 


A General ought to be very careful 
to lay his firſt Deſigns well, and then 
to omit nothing for the Preſervation 
of what he hath acquired. He ought 
to be induſtrious in providing Money, 
Men, Arms, Proviſions, Ammuni- 
tion, and a good Train of Artillery ; 
And all things neceſſary belonging to 

| 1 
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Habit, as Cloaths, Shoes, Stockings, 
Shirts, c. He ſhould -foreſee and pro- 
vide, that none of theſe things are 
deficient, againſt he comes to put his 
Deſigns in Execution. He ſhould be 
Judicious and Circumſpect in chu- 
ſing his Offcers, both for their Va- 
lour and Judgment; for it is obſer- 
vable of the Ancient Romans, that 
in all their Wars they conquered more 
by their expert Knowledge in Mar- 
tial Affairs, than by their Numbers or 
Palour ; and it has been the way of all 


able Generals, to perfect their Soldiers by 


frequent Exerciſe. 

He ought conſtantly to obſerve theſe 
three Things : To recommend commen- 
dable Actions, to puniſh the Vile and 
Baſe, and always to uſe exact Diſci- 


f pline. | 


He ought never to ſuffer his Soldiers 
to be idle, but more eſpecially in the 
Army, when it is drawn into a Body; 
for if he do not employ them in that 


Which 
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which is Good, they will be doing ſome- 
thing chat is III. 

Ic is the higheſt Accompliſhment of a 
prudent General, not only to keep his 
own Deſigns undiſcovered, from his E- 
nemy ; but alſo to be as Studious and In- 
duſtrious to diſcover bis. He that can 
beſt do the one, and make the neareſt 
gueſs at the other, is next ſtep to a Con- 
queror; but he that fails in both, muſt aſ- 
cribe his Ruine to his own Folly, or own 
to receive his Victory from the Hand of 
Fortune. | | 

He that commands in Chief, ſhould 
conſider, that if he would be ſecure in 
War, he muſt be Vigilant and Valiant, and 
that Expedition and Secrecy crown all 
all Warlike Exploits with Succeſs and Glo- 

ry, that Opportunity is the Mother of all 
worthy Actions. A General ſhall often 
meet with Inſtances, wherein he doth not 
only contend with Men, but Chance, and 
Things which are to be overcome with 
leſs Difficulty than an Enemy, and yet 
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are more Dangerous, as, Hunger, Th irſ, 
Cold, bad Weather, &c. 

Things which ſucceed well and hap- 
pily, procure a General the Love and Af- 


fection of the Soldier; and Things ill ma- 


naged, as much create their II Will and 
Hatred ; therefore he ſhould prefer Secure 
Methods to thoſe that are Hazardous, and 
truſt Fortune no further than meer Ne- 
celliry requires. Ceſar thought it not 
expedient to depend on the Lubricity of 
Fortune, when he could obtain his De- 


ſires by any other means, and a wiſe Ce- 


neral will follow Reaſon, and not Fortune. 
War is incapable of a Second Error, and 
one ſingle Miſtake may ruine a whole 


Army; à General therefore ſhould be jea- 


ous of Poſibilities, and provide againſt 


them, accounting that which may hap- 


pen to be as certain as any thing that he 
molt expects. 

A General's Counſels ſhould nor paſs their 
Approbation from his Judgment only; 


neither ſhould they be communicated to 


M more 
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more than is ablolutely requiſite, nor 
ought they to be uſher'd in with Paſſion, 
but ripened wich mature Deliberation. 
He muſt alſo be Cautious that no hume- 
rous Diſreſpect to particular Perſons 
ſhould obſtruct thoſe Reſolutions that 
true Judgment approve ; for oftentimes 
it fallech out, that either particular Pro- 
fr, deceitful Pleaſures, and deſire of Re- 
venge, or ſome unrcaſonable Affection 
doth entangle them in their Proceedings, 
that they never come to ſufficient Ma- 
curicy 5 This is call d Stumbling by the 
way, 

A General muſt be careful not to mea» 
ſure the Hardſhips of his poor, needy, diſ- 
contented Soldiers by his own ambitious 
Thoughts; and fo lay ſuch Projects of 
Difficulty on them, as are every way un- 
luitable to the preſent particular Occur- 
rences, or ſuch as his Soldiers are at that 
prelent not fit to execute: Nor ſhould he 
be prodigal of their Blood, as they 
were only made to fill Ditches, or de- 
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ſigned only to be the Executioners of his 
Folly and Raſhnels. 


Of all Victories, a General ſhould 


think that beſt, that is leaſt tained with 
Blood. 
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Books Printed for Ch. Smith, at the Roe-Buck, between the 
Two Temple Gates in Fleetſtreet. 


Þ* Julius Cajar's Commentaries of his Wars in Gaul, and 
Civil War with Pompey, To which is added Aulus 
Hirtius, or Oppius's Supplement of the Alexandrian, African 
and Spaniſh Wars With the Author's Life, Adorn'd with 
Sculptures from the Deſigns of the Famous Palladio. Made 
Engliſh from the Original Latin by Captain Martin Bladen, 
The ſecond Edition improy'd, with Notes explaining the moſt 
difficult Places, the Antient and Modern Geography exactly 
compar'd, and Dionyſius Voſſius's Supplement collected from 
Plutarch, Appian, Dion, &c. which makes a Connexion be- 
tween the Wars in Gaul and Civil War with Pompey. 

The Devout Chriſtian's Companion, or a compleat Manual 
of Devotions. Fitted for moſt of the Concerns of Humane 
Life: with particular Offices for Sick and Dying perſons. To 
which is added, The Paſchal Lamb, a Treatiſe explaining the 
Nature, Defign, and Benefit of the Holy Sacrament, with 
{uitable Devotions. Collected from the Works of Abp. 
Tillotſon, Bp. Patrick, Bp. Kenn, Bp. Beveridge, Bp. Taylor, Dr, 
Scott, Dr. Horneck, Dr. Stanhope, &c. The Second Edition, 

An Expoſition of the Church-Catechiſm, after a new Method. 
Tn two Parts. The firſt being an Explanation by way of 
Queſtion and Anſwer. Tbe Second, a Scriptural Confirmati- 
an of earh particular Doctrine contained therein. The one 
divided:into 18 Sections: The other into 54 Chapters. To 
which is annexed, an Appendix of Prayers, both for Families 
and particular Perſons. For the Uſe of the Pariſh of Cirence- 
(fer, By Joſ. Harriſon, A. M. Miniſter of that Pariſh, 
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Books Printed, and Sold by Edm. Powell in Black-Fryars- 
near Ludgate. 


— Rerum Geographicarum Lib. 17. Accedunt 
huic Editioni ad Caſaubonianam III. Expreſſæ. Notæ inte- 
græ G. Vlandri, If. Caſauboni, F. Morellii, Fac. Palmerii; Se- 
lectæ vero ex ſcriptis P. Arulæ, F. Meurſii, + Pb. Culverii, I. 
Holſtenii, Cl Salmaſii, S. Becharti, II. Voſſii. E. Spanbemii, Ch. 
Cellarii, Aliorumque. Subjiciuntur Chreſtomathiæ, Gr. Lat. 
2 Vol. in Fol. we 

Lycophronis Chalc idenſis Alexandra, cum Græcis Iſaaci Rezi? 


Commtentariis. Cura & Opera Joh. Potter i, Fol. Item Char- 


ta Magn, | | 
C. Julii Ceſaris qnæ. extant, omnia, ex recenſione Johann7z 

Daviſii, A. M. Coll. Reg. Cantabr. Socius, 4to. Item Charta 
Magna. B 

Af. Minucii Felicia Octavius, cum integris Obſervationibus 
Nic. Rigaltii, & ſelectis aliorum. Recenſuit, ſuaſque Notas 
adjectt Johannes Daviſizs, Coll. Reg. Cantabr. Socius, Præ- 
mittur Fr. Balduini Diſſertatio. Rerumque & Latinitatis In- 
dices, ſubnectuntur. 8 | 

0ckleii Introductio ad Linguas Orientales, g vo. 

Ihe An ient Religion of the Gentiles, and Cauſes of their 
Errors conſider d: The Miſtakes and Failures of the Heathen 
Prielts and Wiſe Men, in their Notions of the Deity, and 
Matters of Divine Worſhip are examin'd, with regard to their 
deing deſtitute of Divine Revelation. With a compleat Index. 
By the Learned and Fudicious Edw. Ld, Herbert of Cherbury. 8 vo. 

A Diſſertation: Wherein the Fundamentals of Natural or 

Aſoral Juſtice and Decorum, are laid down and clearly ſtated ; 

By a Learned Pen. $79. ” „ 
The Hiſtory of the Preſent Jews throughout the World; 
tranſlated from the Italian of Leo Modena, a Jenetian Rabbi 

By Simon Ockley, A. N. 125. 


There is in the Preſs, and will ſpeedily be publiſhed. 


_ The Life of Hai Ebn Tokdhan ; Written in Arabick, above- 
569 Years ſince, by Abn Jophail an Arabian Philoſopher. In 
*yhich is demoaſtrated, by what Steps and Degrees Humane 
Reaſon may, by ſtrict Obſervation, attain to the Knowledge 
or Natural Things, and from thence to Supernaturals; par- 
ticularly the Knowledge of God, and the Concerns of another 
World, Giving a ſuccinct Account of the Philoſophy ot ths 
Zrabians, and State of Learning amongſt them, 


